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War on Its Last Legs. 


War has always been, always is, and always will 
be cruel, deadly, inhuman, immoral. Sherman 
never needed to characterize it as he did. It is the 
quintessence of all destructiveness, vileness, and 
moral loathsomeness. One knows black from white 
without argument; so it is with war. 

It has often been said, seemingly in genuine se- 
riousness, that war has in recent times been “human- 
ized.” But war has never been “humanized”— 
never can be. Certain concomitants of war have 
been taken away, as the indiscriminate slaughter of 
women and children, the killing of prisoners, the 
use of poisoned weapons, and the like. But the 
moment the sword is unsheathed or the rifle and 
cannon lifted to kill and maim, all talk of humaniz- 
ing death and slaughter—for that is war—ceases, 
This cannot be too often repeated and emphasized, 
as, curiously enough, people appear to forget what 
war really is. 
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Now, worse than all, it seems that certain features 
of the present fighting in Europe, with the terrible 
implements of destruction recently invented, have 
descended even below the very savagest acts of re- 
motest barbarism. Have men really been converted 
into princes of devils, if such thing might be con- 
ceived possible in a world of intelligence like ours? 

The blowing of regiments of men by big guns out 
of trenches, the driving stark mad of hundreds of 
soldiers by the terrific cannonading, the deadly 
tricks of submarines, torpedoes and mines, and above 
all, the diabolical aircraft, which know no law but 
lawless death, seem to have reduced war to the low- 
est possible terms of irrationality and wickedness. 

But why say more? The time has fully come 
when the beastly business should be ended. ‘There 
are plenty of people to do it, who really desire and 
mean to do it, if they will only go at it in earnest, 
steadfastly, and uninterruptedly. As soon the 
dismal slaughter ceases and men begin again to act 
as men, let the people cry aloud, singly and in 
groups, to the President and the members of Con- 
gress, to governors and legislators, and to those in 
authority in the other countries, urging that al the 
important powers enter into an agreement not to 
go to war again, to reduce their armies and navies by 
joint treaty to a very small equipment of police, to 
constitute the international court voted upon in 
principle by the Second Hague Conference. Let the 
people of the United States, or any strong section 
of them, make such an effort, and it would hardly 
fail of success in due time. The citizens of the war- 
ring nations are, for the most part, ready and eager 
to join the procession. They know, as no contem- 
plative pacifist has ever known, that war has broken 
down completely and forever and ought never again 
to be talked of as possible among intelligent, civil- 
ized beings. 


as 
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Urging Moderation. 


The European war will end some time. Then will 


come the peace negotiations. At the council table, if 
the present determination of the belligerents persists, 
there will be the haughty victor and the bruised van- 
quished; the one will seek to pluck the fruits of his 
costly triumph, the other to escape the consequences of 
There will be plenty of arrogance and 
There will, too, be much 


his evil fortune. 
raucous pride and abasement. 
of self interest, for each nation will, as before the war, 
strive to secure all it can. 

Who will represent the cause of humanity and of 
progress in this council of self-seekers? Who will seek 
to secure for mankind the benefits of democracy, anti- 
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militarism, and culture for which the nations profess to 
be fighting’ Little of this may we expect from nations 
first emerging from the heat of battle. 

Here is the opportunity of the United States. 
cumstances may call the United States to act as media- 
tor, to preside at the peace negotiations. Should that 
come to pass, we should have a rare chance to serve civ- 


Cir- 


ilization by reconciling the adversaries and urging mod- 
eration in their demands and by representing the cause 
of justice and human welfare. Only if these enter into 
the settlement can it be lasting. 

This privilege can be ours only if we are fit. ‘To be 
fit we must as nearly as possible be non-partisan and 
unprejudiced. Accordingly we should continue to study 
the causes of war and the required remedies with fair 
and open minds, so that in the day of settlement we may 
participate with both impartiality and knowledge. 

We have never had such a prospect of doing human- 
ity a service. We should not waste it by becoming par- 
tisan along with the rest of the world. 


Military Training in the Schools. 





One of the most immediate effects of the great war in 
Europe has been to stimulate among the American mili- 
tarists the determination to secure military training 
among all the school boys of our country, with a view 
ultimately to develop a great army after the European 
pattern. 

At a meeting of the Department of Superintendence 
of the National Education Association, held at Cincin- 
nati, February 24, 1915, the War Department proposed 
the appointment of a committee of conference, in order 
to secure the introduction in the public schools of mili- 
tary drill as a direct preparation for the event of war. 
The educators, however, immediately scented danger. 
The superintendent of public instruction in the State 
of Pennsylvania, Dr. Nathan C. Schaeffer, made a sig- 
nificant speech of protest, and succeeded in counteract- 
ing the proposals of the War Department. Practically 
the entire audience of superintendents rose and vigor- 
ously applauded, giving Dr. Schaeffer a genuine ovation. 

The military men, though much disturbed by the atti- 
tude of these leading educators, are not discouraged, 
and are following up their proposals by the usual ap- 
peals to patriotism to rally their forces. It is a situa- 
tion fraught with grave danger to the nation. The 
friends of peace ought at once, all of them, to bestir 
themselves, for uniess strenuous efforts are made to pre- 
vent militarism from invading our schools, it is certain 
not to be long before we shall see it an accomplished fact. 

Some of Dr. Schaeffer’s remarks deserve careful con- 
sideration : 


“Tt is a widespread notion that military drill benefits 
a boy’s physique and that it is an essential part of 
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physical education. If this be so, why are the girls 
excluded from military drill? The war brides need as 
much bodily health and vigor as the soldiers who marry 
them, if future generations are not to show signs of 
decadence. Military drill for girls would be the logical 
conclusion if military drill were essential to the develop- 
ment of a healthy body and a sound mind. Investiga- 
tions have shown the contrary to be true, and in these 
days nothing in educational practice is considered con- 
clusive unless based upon scientific experiments.” 

Dr. Schaeffer then quoted various authorities to show 
the defectiveness of military drill as a means of physical 
culture. From the consideration of physical grounds 
he proceeded to the moral aspect of the question : 

“Military drill seeks to develop unquestioning obe- 
dience, but it does not develop obedience to 
conscience, to a sense of right, and to the divine impera- 
tive of duty.” “Having been taught by mili- 
tarism that it is permissible to suspend the Decalogue 
for his country’s sake, he (the pupil) is in danger after- 
wards of repealing the Ten Commandments for his own 
sake whenever any advantage can thereby be gained in 
the political or financial world.” 

Continuing, Dr. Schaeffer asked the question, Will 
“The present Eu- 
ropean struggle is the answer to that question. . . . 
There might have been no war if there had been no 
military class anxious to try the inventions and prepara- 
tions which had been made during four decades.” In 
conclusion, he pleaded for the teaching of history from 
the peace point of view, and, after referring to the Civil 
War, exclaimed: “If we would avoid plunging the land 
of the Stars and Stripes into another hell, let us keep 
military drill out of the public schools.” 


preparedness for war prevent war? 


e 


The Signif cance of the Chicago 
Conference. 





The National Conference on Peace, held at Chicago 
during the closing days of February under the auspices 
of the Emergency Peace Federation and presided over 
by Miss Jane Addams, of Hull House, as chairman, and 
the director of the Central-West Department of the 
American Peace Society as secretary, was significant not 
only in that it was the first nation-wide gathering of 
American pacifists held since the beginning of the Euro- 
pean war, but especially because it enlisted the co-opera- 
tion of a number of bodies that have never before co- 
operated with the organized peace movement. The So- 
cialists, the Trade Unionists, the Fraternal Orders, a 
number of leading business men’s organizations and edu- 
cational institutions, members of the established peace 
societies, judges of the bench, editors, and clergymen— 
all co-operated in a common effort to speak the Ameri- 
The earnestness with which the 
various bodies declared their willingness henceforth to 
cease their individualistic attitude and, whatever might 


can mind in this crisis. 
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be their differences of viewpoint with reference to other 
matters, to co-operate in a common effort to bring about 
world organization shows in itself what a bond of union 
the peace ideal is. 

The great mass meeting in the colossal Sinai Temple 
will always be remembered as an historic one by those 
who were privileged to take part in it. Speaking to the 
same message and cordially promising to co-operate with 
one another were a Jewish Rabbi, a Catholic prelate, a 
Protestant college president, and an agnostic Socialist. 
Each vied with the other to schedule a note of fraternity 
than which no more cordial one was ever heard in Chi- 
cago. 

As is pointed out elsewhere in this issue, the discus- 
sions of the conference were earnest, but in no way a 
violation of the principles of neutrality. At no time 
was there danger of arousing racial prejudice, despite 
the fears to that effect that were expressed by some when 
they first learned of the holding of such a conference. 
On the contrary, though men and women born in almost 
every one of the warring countries were present, they 
were unanimous in wanting bygones to be bygones and 
to face the future resolutely. 





The American Peace Society. 
Eighty-seventh Annual Meeting. 


The Eighty-seventh Annual Meeting of the American 
Peace Society will be held in Washington, D. C., on 
Friday, May 7, 1915, at the Raleigh Hotel. 

The Board of Directors will meet in the Oak Room 
of the hotel at 10 a. m. 

The annual meeting of the Society will be called to 
order in the same room at 2.30 p.m. The annual re- 
ports of the Board of Directors and the Treasurer, the 
election of officers and directors for the coming year, and 
other items of business will be transacted. The most 
important matter of business will be the election of a 
General Secretary to take the place which will be left 
vacant by the resignation of Dr. Trueblood. 

It is hoped that the members of the Society will make 
a special effort to attend the annual meeting. 

BENJAMIN F., TRUEBLOOD, 
Secretary. 





- 


Editorial Notes. 


Fifth American The Executive Committee of the 
National Peace 4 merican Peace Society has decided to 
Congress. 4 


accept the repeated invitations from 
California to hold the Fifth American Peace Congress 
at San Francisco this year. It will probably occur 
during the month of October. No previous Congress 
has been offered more attractive opportunities for pub- 
licity than this, the resources of the Panama-Pacific 
Exposition Bureau of Congresses having been placed 
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at the disposal of the friends of the Congress. The 
hall accommodations will be of the best. Mr. James 
A. Barr, director of Congresses at the Exposition, writes 
that the authorities are highly gratified to know that 
the Fifth American Peace Congress will meet in San 
Francisco. He adds: “Let me say to you, very frankly, 
that your decision is more gratifying to me than any- 
thing that has occurred during the three years I have 
had charge of this bureau. The needs of the world, and 
especially the awful conditions in Europe, fully justify 
a great Peace Congress, and especially as San Francisco 
will certainly during this year be the international cen- 
ter of the world.” 

Mr. Robert C. Root, Pacific coast director of the 
American Peace Society, writes: “We rejoice at your 
decision. You can rest assured that we shall leave noth- 
ing undone that we can do here in California.” 





Honor to Presi- 
dent Burton and 
Mr. Bartholdt. 


Committee of the 
Society entertained 
Friday evening, March 5, at the Uni- 
versity Club, Washington, in honor of the President of 
the American Peace Society, Hon. Theodore E. Burton, 
and a fellow-member of the committee, Hon. Richard 
Bartholdt, of Missouri, who have both served in Con- 
gress for nearly a quarter of a century. At the dinner 
each of the retiring legislators spoke interestingly of the 
present war and the position of the United States in re- 
lation to it. 
a member of the committee, was toastmaster. 

Mr. Burton was repeatedly referred to as the next 
candidate of the Republican party for the President of 
the United States. The toastmaster, himself a Demo- 
erat, introduced Mr. Burton as the most dangerous man 
facing the Democratic party today. Mr. Burton’s speech 
revealed no apparent interest in such a candidacy; he 
did, however, refer feelingly to his twenty-two years of 
life in the United States Congress and to the friends he 
had made here. Turning to the subject of the war in 
Europe, he expressed regret that it had resulted in an 
increase in the military spirit in our country. He said 
that this could, however, be but temporary; that the 
work of the peace party was destined ultimately to suc- 
ceed. He urged the importance of looking upon the 
future as hopeful and expressed his confidence in an in- 
creased interest in the cause of world peace, which he 
feels sure will follow the present war. 

Jackson H. Ralston elaborated upon the importance 
of Mr. Burton’s proposed trip to South America. Out 
of his personal acquaintance with that country Mr. 
Ralston expressed the feeling that Mr. Burton’s trip will 
accomplish definite results toward the creation of a bet- 
ter feeling throughout Pan-America. Other speakers 
of the evening were Rev. Dr. Jay T. Stocking, Thomas 
Raeburn White, Esq., of Philadelphia; Simon Wolf, 


The 


American 


Executive 


Peace 


Congressman James L. Slayden, of Texas, 
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Representative Martin Madden, of Chicago, and Senator 
George W. Norris, of Nebraska. 

In the name of the Executive Committee, of the Amer- 
ican Peace Society, Mr. Burton was presented with a 
handsomely engrossed souvenir in memory of the occa- 
sion. A similar souvenir was presented to Mr. Bartholdt. 

President Burton sailed from New York at noon Sat- 
urday, March 20, on the Metapan for Colon, from 
whence he purposes to journey through South America. 
His itinerary in South America will be: 

Lima, Peru, April 3; La Paz, Bolivia, April 16 to April 
20; Santiago, Chile, April 29 to May 4; Buenos Aires, Ar- 
gentina, May 6 to May 11; Montevideo, Uruguay, May 12 to 
May 14; Rio Janeiro, Brazil, May 19 to May 25. 

He is due to return to the United States about June 
15. Whether he will continue his journey to Australia 
and New Zealand and the Orient has not yet been defi- 
nitely determined. 

Mr. Bartholdt has returned to his home in St. Louis. 
One of the most important of his plans is to write a his- 
tory of the peace movement as he has himself witnessed 
it during the last quarter of a century. 





April Conferences 
at The Hague. 


The wide-spread desire for conference 
and discussion of terms of peace, on the 
part of the neutral countries especially, 
has led the Dutch Anti-war Council to initiate a private 
conference of delegates from both belligerent and neutral 
nations. This meeting has been summoned at The 
Hague, April 7 to 10. An urgent invitation was ex- 
tended to the peace organizations of this country to be 
represented by leading international lawyers and states- 
men, but at the present writing it had not been found 
possible to secure the attendance of any such, owing 
partly to the shortness of the time and to the lack of 
funds available for the purpose. 

An international woman’s peace conference has also 
been called for the last week in April at The Hague. 
Ways and means of bringing hostilities to a speedy end 
will be discussed, as well as the conditions necessary for 
the establishment of a stable peace. The share and re- 
sponsibility of women in the war will also be emphasized, 
and what they can do to unite their forces as lovers of 
peace, so that their influence will be felt in the councils 
of state. A delegation of American women is planning 
to attend; Madame Rosika Schwimmer will accompany 
the delegation from this country. Queen Wilhelmina is 
deeply interested in the objects for which this meeting 
has been called, and it is hoped that many countries will 
be represented. 

All these movements for discussion, for consolidation 
of effort, and for arousing the public mind to consider 
constructive programs of peace constitute a hopeful sign. 
If the people can be taught to realize what war means 
and to think rightly on how to put an end to it, we shall 
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soon see definite things accomplished. This war will 
not of itself end war and bring peace to Europe and the 
world. As Milton expresses it: “For what can war but 
endless war still breed?’ There must be united effort 
by all the peace-loving people of all nations. 





Kindergartens Much agitation is going on in Eng- 
for Soldiering. = jand at the present time for the general 

introduction of military training in the 
schools. It is said that the head masters of the second- 


ary schools are almost unanimous in their desire for 
such training. In the educational supplement of the 
Times (London) for January, Prof. J. J. Findlay sup- 
ports the idea, saying that at this period in the life of a 
youth he is ready for training and can best acquire the 
habits of service. He adduces as a further reason that 
several months of subsequent training after school would 
thus be saved. “If we add to the argument the broader 
educational value of camp life and drill during the years 
of early adolescence, we cannot fail to conclude that ex- 
periences of this kind should be introduced as part of 
the system of compulsory education.” 

An emphatic reply to Professor Findlay appeared in 
the February educational supplement of the Times by 
Mr. J. L. Paton, high master of the Manchester Gram- 
mar School, which we reproduce in full: 

“Str: ‘That they may hereafter become workers for 
the concord of nations and lay the foundations of endur- 
ing peace.’ That is the ideal put before his ‘colleagues 
and the national service of education’ by the president 
of the board. 

“<That they may all learn military drill and the use 
of rifle and lay the foundations of enduring war” That 
is the ideal put before us by Prof. J. J. Findlay. 

“T am sorry to differ from one who has deserved so 
well of English education. But when he bids us turn 
our secondary schools into kindergartens for soldiering, 


_I for one decline to follow him. This war itself is the 


handiwork of fire-eating professors on the other side of 
the North Sea. Now the professors on this side of it 
tell us, ‘As soon as this war is over, what vou have to do 
is to get ready for the next.? What hope is there of 
world betterment at this rate? Would it not be more 
honest to cut out some of the petitions in the Lord’s 
Prayer and sub-edit it for use in schools? It is the 
suppressed premise of the whole business against which 
we protest, the tacit acceptance of war as a common- 
place of life, as an inevitable thing. This is bad enough 
at any time of life, but for those who deal with boys it 
is nothing short of criminal. - Adolescence is pre-emi- 
nently the formative stage. According to the influences 
which play upon those plastic years the whole life takes 
its color. It is the great chance of instilling a spirit of 
brotherhood and the sweet reasonableness of peace and 
helpful service. Professor Findlay would have us in- 
culeate the spirit of war. He will probably say he be- 
lieves in peace as much as I do. I shall believe in his 
belief when he is ready to act on the assumption that his 
belief is true. What our schools exist for is to make 
impossible in the future the spirit that leads to war.” 
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Immigrants Op- Miss Jane Addams has cited an in- 
pose Military , - 
"a stance that came under her own obser 


vation in Chicago which indicates the 
deeply rooted antipathy to all that savors of militarism 
on the part of the alien peoples that come to this coun- 
try. She says that when a company of Boy Scouts was 
being organized the Russian Jews withdrew their sons 
and objected strongly to it because the training had in 
it a military element. They said they had come here to 
rid themselves of everything that was connected with 
militarism, and they did not want their boys contami- 
nated with military drill. “We got one proof after an- 
other,” said Miss Addams, “that the various peoples 
were prejudiced against militarism.” While these im- 
migrant peoples are so intensely interested in the present 
war, the American school has an unusual opportunity to 
drive home the truths of international brotherhood and 
peace, and in Miss Addams’ words, “to utilize the immi- 
grant population to form a humanitarian sentiment so 
strong that it will make itself felt in the uttermost parts 
of the earth.” And, above all, let us see to it that the 
schools are kept free from military training, which is 
the entering wedge for the militarization of our land. 





International At the 38th annual meeting of the 
Police and New York State Bar Association, held 
Armaments. 


at Buffato, January 22-23, 1915, there 
was presented by the Committee on International Arbi- 
tration a report, which closed with two strong resolutions 
on limitation of armaments and international police. 
The committee consisted of Everett P. Wheeler, Adelbert 
Moot, Francis Lynde Stetson, Charles Henry Butler, 
and Jeremiah Keck. The text is as follows: 


“Resolved, That the New York State Bar Association 
respectfully urges the President to consider and submit 
for the consideration of the next International Congress 
or Convention the following propositions: 

“(1) That all the nations, parties to such Congress, 

shall by treaty limit their armaments, both on land and 
sea ; 
(2) That there shall be established an international 
police force which shall have power to enforce the judg- 
ments of the International Court of Arbitration at The 
Hague, and which may be called upon by that court, at 
the instance of any party to such treaty, to intervene in 
case of a threatened violation of any treaty existing be- 
tween the nations who are parties to the Congress, and to 
prevent such violation.” 





Interview with 
Felix Moscheles. 


The London Daily Chronicle gives an 
interview with Mr. Felix Moscheles, on 
the occasion of his eighty-second birth- 
day, some paragraphs of which will be of interest to 
American peace workers. Mr. Moscheles is the presi- 


dent of the International Arbitration and Peace Asso- 
ciation, one of the editors of Concord, and the senior 
member of the International Peace Bureau. 


The repre- 
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sentative of the Daily Chronicle reports the interview as 
follows: 


“I still meet what I call para-bellum people—those 
who think the piling up of huge armaments the only 
way of keeping peace—though you would imagine that 
six months of war would have killed that supersti- 
tion. . For half a century we have been warn- 
ing all who would hear of what the cultivation of war 
frenzy would lead to; and there are still thousands of 
people who can’t get over their surprise. ‘hey come to 
me and say, ‘Well, what about pacitism now?’ And, as 
you can see their sneer, I reply, ‘Well, what about the 
big battalion theory now? Wouldn’t it have been better 
if you had made the Hague Conference do the work it 
was founded to do? Didn’t you know that “war is not 
made with rose-water”?’ Wouldn’t it have been much 
better to make peace before the war broke out?” ‘Then 
they turn aside with a sigh, and ask me how long it is 
going to last. And I answer, ‘Go to! Do you take me 
for an expert attached to a lunatic asylum?” 

“This catastrophe was no surprise to us. It is the be- 
liever in the armed peace who should be shocked and 
penitent. If you have gone no further than a 
vague good feeling, what better are you when that good 
feeling evaporates? Nations must learn to do as indi- 
viduals, business firms, and even large communities have 
learned to do—to go not to war, but to law. ‘That is 
the chief demand of the international peace movement, 
and the present calamity offers the greatest justification 
for it that has been seen in my lifetime.” 

“When it was too late the eyes of millions of 
European sufferers began to be opened to the folly and 
wickedness of a system which divided them into blood- 
tignt compartments, and inculcated hatred and opposi- 
tion where there should be love and co-operation. Send 
some of that good British or French or German blood 
to an analyst, and what differences will he find? 

“It would be cruel to say ‘it serves you right’; but the 
only satisfactory thing in the outlook is that multitudes 
have learned in sorrow to prize peace as they never did 
before. ‘They have learned that we were right when we 
said that warfare does not pay, and that it is no longer 
the glorious sport we read of in romantic books. We 
may be more confident now than before in saying that 
demecracy will never stand a repetition of these ills. 
The very soldiers and sailors themselves will be the first 
to rejoice at their liberation, and to insist that, for the 
general safety, a new type of statecraft must be estab- 
lished, in which the supreme law will be the happiness 
and progress of the laboring masses in all lands.” 





Death of In the death at Scarborough, Eng- 
Joshua Rowntree. land, February 10, of Joshua Rowntree, 

the peace cause mourns the loss of an- 
‘other of its strong and devoted leaders. In a letter re- 
ceived by the editor only a few weeks since, a prominent 
English peace worker wrote: “In England we turn to 
our Nestor of pacifism, Joshua Rowntree, who, though 
prevented by physical infirmity from taking much active 
part, is ever ready with his wise advice.” His interests 
were manifold—lawyer, editor, preacher, traveler, mem- 
ber of Parliament, champion of the oppressed. In 1905 
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he issued a volume on “I'he Imperial Drug Trade,” a 
vigorous arraignment of the opium traffic. During his 
political career he interested himself especially in the 
betterment of Ireland. Zhe Friend (London), of 
which he was editor in the seventies, says of him: “He 
was a man of vision and purpose, giving himself with 
persistence to the causes which he felt made the prior 
claim upon him. From his earliest days he was an ad- 
vocate of peace, and in the war of 1870, the Boer war, 
the Balkan war, and the European war, he was the 
steadfast witness, in dark and bright days, and even 
amid persecution, to the wrongfulness and evil of all 
war.” At the time of the Boer war his attempts at con- 
ciliation with the Boers brought him persecution, suf- 
fering, and even the burning of his home. In 1901 he 
went to the Cape to do what he could to establish 
friendly feelings. He was president of the National 
Peace Council in 1913-1914, and presided at the ses- 
sions of the Ninth National British Peace Congress, 
held at Leeds in 1913. 
faith in the ultimate triumph of the right remained 
steadfast. His Christmas greetings to his friends closed 
with this quotation: 


As his life neared its close his 


“The wrong shall fail, the right prevail, 
With peace on earth, good will to men.” 





Among the Peace Organizations. 


Interesting reports concerning the observance of the 
regular Peace Sunday in December come to us from 
Japan. The Japan Peace Society held services and pub- 
lic meetings, with such speakers as Mayor Baron Saka- 
tani, Mr. I. Shimizu, M. P., and Mr. Hirazawa. The 
Yokohama Peace Society observed the day on December 
13, with Mr. J. MeD. Gardiner, president of the Ameri- 
can Peace Society of Japan, and Messrs. Otani and 
Horikoshi as speakers. ‘The Japan Peace Society also 
published a small volume of addresses and essays, called 
“A Collection of Peace Arguments,” in commemoration 
of Peace Sunday. 

A Minneapolis section of the Minnesota Peace Society 
was formed on the evening of March 2. Hon. Samuel 
G. Iverson presided, and made a forceful appeal for the 
co-operation of all in advancing the peace cause. Dr. 
James E. Freeman, rector of St. Mark’s, in whose parish 
house the meeting was held, spoke of the apparent fail- 
ure of the Christian church to combat the military 
spirit. Other speakers were Dr. J. T. Bergen, Rev. 
Samuel L. Haworth, and Rev. Chas. W. Barnes, presi- 
dent of the St. Pau! section, who reviewed the history 
and aims of the American Peace Society. The larger. 
share of credit for the formation of the Minneapolis sec- 
tion should be given to Miss Mary C. Judd, whose en- 
thusiasm and indefatigable work have made it possible. 
The officers chosen are: Rev. Samuel L. Haworth, presi- 
dent; Rev. J. T. Bergen, vice-president: Miss Mary C. 
Judd, secretary-treasurer. 


The Pennsylvania Arbitration and Peace Society re- 
ports that the month of February was occupied chiefly 
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with meetings and arrangements for meetings, among 
them being the address before the educationa: commit- 
tees of the Velaware County Woman’s Ulubs, an llus- 
trated talk to the children of Lansdowne, an address 
before an audience gathered by the Equal f'rancnise 
League of Ardmore, a mass-meeting heid in the New 
Century Club of Lansdowne, an illustrated talk before 
the West Branch Y. M. C. A., and talks before the Bris- 
tol ‘l'ravel Club and the Haddonfield Woman’s Club. 
In addition to this, there have been meetings held in five 
friends’ meeting-houses, where the society has arranged 
and furnished speakers, and there have been many 
other meetings held in connection with the movement 
among Friends in the eastern section of Pennsylvania 
and in New Jersey and Delaware. ‘The Ethical Culture 
Society held a peace meeting on the 21st in the Broad 
Street heater, and on numerous other occasions reports 
of meetings in the interest of peace have appeared in the 
daily papers. A portion of the executive secretary’s 
time early in the month was taken in endeavoring to 
arouse the interest of a number of Philadelphians in 
the holding of a dinner and conference at which should 
be discussed the advisability of holding the American 
National Peace Congress in Philadelphia during the 
month of May. The time, however, did not seem to be 
ripe, and the plan was given up. At the close of Feb- 
ruary those who have been sharing offices with the 
Pennsylvania Arbitration and Peace Society moved 
from the headquarters, and at the present time the 
society is continuing to occupy the office on the exten- 
sion of its lease by one month, during which time it is 
hoped that the Pennsylvania Branch of the Woman’s 
Peace Party will decide to share the office rooms. Prac- 
tically the entire detail in connection with the mass- 
meeting held in the Academy of Music on the 6th of 
March, and addressed by Rabbi Stephen 8S. Wise and 
Jane Addams, was carried on from the headquarters. 
Arrangements were also made through correspondence 
for peace meetings in York and Harrisburg, which were 
held on March 5 and 6 respectively. It is trusted that 
as a result of these meetings branch societies may be 
formed in each of these cities in central Pennsylvania. 
The increase in membership during February is 26. 

On Saturday evening, March 6, a meeting on con- 
structive peace was held at Harrisburg, Pa., for the 
purpose of crystallizing public opinion in that city on 
the necessary steps to establish permanent peace. It 
was held under the joint auspices of the Pennsylvania 
Arbitration and Peace Society and the Religious Society 
of Friends, and was addressed by Hon. Henry C. Niles, 
vice-president of the Pennsylvania Arbitration and 
Peace Society: Prof. Alvin S. Johnson, of Cornell Uni- 
versity, and Mrs. Mabel Cronise Jones. Dr. John J. 
Mullowney was chairman of the committee of arrange- 
ments. A Harrisburg section of the Pennsylvania So- 
ciety is in process of organization as a result. 


The Washington (D. C.)* Peace Society held a very 
successful meeting on the afternoon of March 21, at 
which Dr. Jay William Hudson delivered a forceful ad- 
dress entitled “After the War—What?” Resolutions 
were adopted urging the calling of a conference of neu- 
tral nations and the adoption of a definite program for 
permanent peace. Justice Frederick L. Siddons pre- 
sided at the meeting. 
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Our workers in the State of Washington are neither 
discouraged nor idle. Through their influence peace 
sermons are being preached bearing upon the one hun- 


dredth anniversary of the Anglo-American peace. 
Peace literature has been bought and distributed 


through the public schools. A number of copies of 
Mrs. Trask’s “In the Vanguard” have been presented 
to various clubs. Addresses are to be given in April by 
Mrs. May Wright Sewall in connection with the Inter- 
national Conference of Women Workers for Permanent 
Peace. The secretary-treasurer, Mrs. H. P. Fish, is a 
member of the State organization of the women paci- 
fists, who is doing what she can to promote interest in 
the conference of women to be held in connection with 
the Panama Peace Exposition in San Francisco, July 
4-%. The State society is circularizing business men, 
legislators, and others in the interest of world peace. 


Mrs. Fannie Fern Andrews sailed March 27 to attend 
the International Confidential Meeting of Belligerents 
and Neutrals, arranged by the Dutch Anti-War Council 
for April 7 at The Hague. Mrs. Andrews has been ap- 
pointed by the Woman’s Peace Party as one of the dele- 
gates to attend the International Woman’s Congress at 
The Hague, April 28, 29, and 30. 


The following circular, which has been prepared by 
Mrs. J. Malcolm Forbes, is being issued by the Massa- 
chusetts Peace Society: 


Suggestions to Volunteer Peace Workers. 


1. Influence those in your own home to realize that war 
is an anachronism in this stage of civilization, and get them 
to help in the crusade against it. 

2. Ask your minister, your superintendent of schools, your 
school teachers, the officials in your town, and other people 
who have an opportunity of meeting groups of men and 
women, to co-operate in bringing this conviction to the pub- 
lic mind. 

3. Get up public meetings in halls or private houses with 
competent speakers. 

4. Get up parlor meetings, where some one will read one 
of the striking peace plays now available. 

5. Encourage the “shut-ins” of your community to write 
to their friends on the peace question, and to help spread 
literature. 

6. Have a peace meeting in your woman’s club at least 
once a year. 

7. Bring the subject before the business men of your com- 
munitv through some club or association. 

8. Have May 18 appropriately observed in the schools of 
your town. 

9. Get the school children to act some of the peace plays. 

10. Keep your local paper supplied with correct informa- 
tion and interesting items on the New Internationalism. 

11. Write your Congressman your opinion on important 
bills before Congress which relate to war and peace. 

12. Keep on hand supplies of the best pamphlets and 
books on the peace question to lend to friends. 

13. Get some friend to help you to put all the best books 
on the peace question into vour public library. 

14. Try to think out individual methods for helping on 
this great cause of peace through justice. 

15. Try to get people to join one or more of the peace 
societies—as only in unity is strength. 

16. For learning further ways of helping on the cause. 
eall at the headquarters of your State Peace Society. 


It is with regret that peace workers learn of the sud- 
den death, on February 24, of Albert G. Bryant, Field 
Director of the World Peace Foundation. Mr. Bryant 
came from California, through the influence of Dr. David 
Starr Jordan, to take charge of the organization depart- 
ment of the Foundation, and had been extremely active 
and successful in his work. 
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The mid-year meeting of the American School Peace 
League was held in Cincinnati during the convention of 
the Department of Superintendence of the National 
Education Association. The usual dinner was followed 
by an open mass-meeting held at the Sinton Hotel. 
Superintendent Randall J. Condon, president of the 
league, presided, and addresses were given by Hon. 
James L. Slayden, Congressman from Texas, on “Span- 
ish America and the United States: Friendship and 
Trade ;” Mr. Hamilton Holt, editor of The Independent, 
on “The Federation of the World ;” Dr. Joseph Swain, 
president of Swarthmore College, on “Christianity and 
Peace.” This meeting was largely attended, and it was 
generally conceded to be one of the best meetings ever 
held in the interest of the peace movement. The league 
had convention headquarters in the Gibson Hotel dur- 
ing the week, from which literature was distributed. 
Several conferences pertaining to the work of the league, 
attended by educators from different parts of the coun- 
try, were held in the headquarters during the conven- 
tion. Mrs. Fannie Fern Andrews, secretary of the 
league, gave addresses before various associations hold- 
ing meetings during the week. 


Eighteenth of May. 


The following letter was issued on March 25 by the 
Secretary of the League: 


“Will you assist in making Peace Day this year a special 
appeal for international peace? For more than ten years 
the schools of the United States have been observing May 
18 as Peace Day. The purpose of this observance has been 
to instill into the minds of young people the great laws of 
human brotherhood, to point out the historical significance 
of the progressive measures making for world peace, adopted 
by the two Hague Conferences, and to emphasize the Amer- 
ican ideal of peace through justice. To make the exercises 
profitable and uniform throughout the country, the American 
School Peace League has prepared material for the use of 
schools and has sent literature dealing with the general sub- 
ject of international relations in answer to many thousand 
requests. In 1912 and 1913 the Secretary of the League 
compiled Peace Day Bulletins for the United States Bureau 
of Education, which have reached an issue of nearly a hun- 
dred thousand. 

“This year we are to celebrate again the event which em- 
phasizes the interdependence of nations and points to the 
time when the citizens of every land and the members of 
every race shall live together in mutual helpfulness and 
service. The present world crisis does not change the phil- 
osophy of life nor the trend of human progress. It is indeed 
a tragic interruption. When the delirium of war is over, 
an iron law will compel those now engaged in mutual de- 
struction to seek one another again. The day must come 
when the peoples of the world will work in common once 
again. This idea should be impressed in the Peace Day 
observance this year. The spectacle of human suffering and 
devastation should fire every boy and girl with a perma- 
nent revulsion against war, and the thought should be in- 
grained that war can be eliminated by the will of the peo- 
ple. Peace Day this year should also give the youth of our 
country a conception of the practical means of obtaining 
permanent peace among the nations, and should point out 
the particular bearing of American democracy on the world 
situation. 

“The American School Peace League hopes that ever) 
teacher in the country will read the literature on the sub- 
ject, especially that prepared for Peace Day this year. The 
material in the Peace Day Bulletins, given the proper em- 
phasis, can be used with the same effectiveness as hereto- 
fore. The League will be glad to give any information con- 
cerning Peace Day literature. We recommend the presenta- 
tion of “In the Vanguard” for secondary and normal schools, 
which, through the generosity of the author, Katrina Trask, 
by special arrangement with her manager, is offered for the 
first time for Peace Day and commencement exercises. We 
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also recommend “The Enemy” for secondary school boys and 
“A Pageant of Peace” for elementary schools. These have 
been generously contributed to the League by Beulah Marie 
Idix. All these productions are a virile condemnation of 
war, an appealing argument for an orderly world, and a 
practical manifestation of common interests and common 
responsibilities. 

“The League is requesting the governors of the States to 
proclaim the Eighteenth of May Peace Day not only for the 
schools, but for all institutions that are the guardians of 
civilization. We should realize that it is our duty to remain 
true to our conception of peace in order that we may be 
able to co-operate in the work of reconstruction after the 
war. Humanity must be above nations.” 





Brief Peace Notes. 


The Massachusetts Federation of Churches on 
February 5 adopted a strong peace platform, prepared 
by its peace committee, whose members are Rev. E. W. 
Smith, Roger W. Babson, Rev. Chas. Conklin, Judge 
Robt. EK. Raymond, Dr. Wilbur K. Thomas, Rev. Chas. 
W. Wendte, and Dr. W. S. Whittemore. The document 
has been sent out to 2,000 Massachusetts churches and 
to 500 in New Hampshire. It is an unusually well-pre- 
pared statement of principles, and in conclusion the fol- 
lowing items are commended as a platform for consider- 
ation: 

1. The appeal of nations must be to justice, based on 
reason and right, and not to force. 

2. Progress, religious, ethical, and industrial, has made 
mankind one family and nations members of the common 
household. War is therefore mutual waste and destruction. 

3. All nations, and not merely two or three; the people, 
and not alone a few diplomats, should decide for or against 
war and the conditions of peace. 

4. In international matters nations should act in groups, 
under a representative form of government, which should 
include a legislature. judiciary, and an executive. 

5. The executive should be an international police, made 
up of quotas from the nations, forming a force by land and 
sea strong enough to preserve order, prevent war, and pro- 
tect life and trade. 

6. A patriotism that is consistent with the love and serv- 
ice of mankind should be honored and taught in church, 
State, and school. 

7. As every added day of war involves incalculable eco- 
nomic waste and ever-increasing suffering and sorrow, and 
as a crushing defeat will promote arrogance and cupidity 
on the one side and revengeful and bitter memories on the 
other, thereby augmenting in both the militaristic spirit with 
all its evils, an early peace should be sought and urged by 
neutral nations, and especially by the United States. 


Count Sergius Witte, Russia’s first Prime Minis- 
ter, died on March 12, after a brief illness. He was one 
of the Russian plenipotentiaries at Portsmouth, N. H., 
who negotiated for peace with Japan in 1905. He was 
considered one of Russia’s greatest men, and had held 
in turn the post of Minister of Railways and Communi- 
cations and Minister of Finance, becoming Premier in 
1905, and immediately thereafter president of the Coun- 
cil of Ministers. His resignation was accepted in 1906, 
and he retired from public life. He is best known for 
his development of manufacturing industries and the 
great expansion of Russia’s railway system, as well as 
for the establishment of the gold standard. 


Sunday, April 18, is Insurance Day at the Pan- 
ama-Pacific Exposition, it being the ninth anniversary 
of the great San Francisco fire of 1906. The leading 
clergy of San Francisco, together with Dr. Jordan and 
President Benjamin TI. Wheeler, have issued a call for 
the observance of the day by sermons on the victory of 
the industries of peace and for thanksgiving for the 
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privilege of living in a peaceful land. They express 
the hope that “all people may join with us in commemo- 
rating a course of events which offer the strongest foun- 
dation upon which an appeal may reasonably be based 
for the peace of the world.” 

‘ At the fifth congress of the National Federation 
of Religious Liberals, held at Philadelphia February 21- 
24, 1915, a stirring resolution was proposed by Charles 
E. Beals, and passed. with but one dissenting voice. The 
resolution closes with these words: 

“We appreciate the crying need for the construction of 
the machinery of international peace, and we rejoice in all 
the good even thus far accomplished by the Hague Confer- 
ences and Hague Tribunal. In spite, however, of the exist- 
ence and accessibility and availability of The Hague ma- 
chinery, the present murderous war has been precipitated. 
Even better institutions at The Hague probably would not 
have deterred those responsible for the war from accom- 
plishing their dastardly ends. We are convinced, therefore, 
that what is needed, even more than additional and im- 
proved international machinery, is a widespread and intelli- 
gent, a determined and an organized, anti-war spirit, a 
white-hot hatred of the business of man-killing for profit 
or power, a passionate moral conviction, so strong as to 
make individuals ready to die for loyalty to the peace ideal. 
Unless such a spirit can be generated we have little hope 
of speedily ending the present war or of preventing the 
ever-active war-makers and war-traders from stampeding 
other nations into militarism, and plunging them into inter- 
national slaughter. But with such a spirit it will be easy to 
work out the details of the pacification of the now warring 
nations, and to complete the international organization of 
the world on a basis which henceforth shall assure universal 
and perpetual peace between nations. Hence we lay it upon 
the conscience of every man and woman to cultivate and 
radiate a love of peace, a love so strong that, for the reali- 
zation of the peace ideal no sacrifice shall seem too great.” 
‘ Rev. John Van Schaick, Jr., pastor of the Church 
of our Father, Washington, D. C., offered his resigna- 
tion some months ago in order that he might serve as 
far as possible those suffering in Europe. His people 
refused to accept his resignation, and granted him an 
indefinite leave of absence. Dr. Van Schaick, in wrii- 
ing to an officer of the American Peace, Society from 
Rotterdam, says: “Am here working with Rockefeller 
War Relief Commission. No man stands at a more im- 
portant post than you. No society has a greater chance 
for world service. JI will be a better member (of the 
American Peace Society) throughout my life. Every 
day is a day of reconsecration to the principles we hold 
together.” 

Dr. Theodore Henckels, translator for the Car- 
negie Endowment for International Peace, has written 
a prose rhapsody entitled “Columbia Triumphant in 
Peace.” Dr. Henckels, himself of foreign birth, has 
striven with patriotic enthusiasm to express the demo- 
cratic idea of America. A number of the poems inter- 
spersed through the pages have been set to music by 
W. Hammer. Dr. Henckels plans to have the music 
sung by choruses across the country, including the ex- 
position at San Francisco. 


Field Department Notes. 


New England Department. 





The lecture trip under the auspices of the Connecticut 
Peace Society, begun by the director of the New Eng- 
land Department the latter part of February, was con- 
tinued into March, and attention to the work of the or- 
ganized peace movement was called by him to important 
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circles at Waterbury and Bridgeport. This tour was 
also productive in stimulating enthusiasm at Yale Uni- 
versity and Wesleyan University in the peace movement 
as a basis for public speaking, as Dr. Tryon addressed 
classes in oratory there, under the direction of Prof. 
John W. Wetzel. The director has been working dur- 
ing the past year in close co-operation with the Inter- 
collegiate Peace Association, promoting interest in ora- 
torical contests at Brown University, Bowdoin College, 
Bates College, the University of Maine, as well as at 
Yale and Wesleyan universities. He has in several 
cases been instrumental in initiating arrangements for 
local as well as intercollegiate oratorical contests on 
peace and arbitration. 

From Connecticut the director went to Ridgefield 
Park, New Jersey, where he gave his illustrated lecture 
on “The Century of Peace” at the Union Church. On 
Sunday, March 14, he lectured on “World Federation 
and Police” before the Men’s Forum of Pilgrim Church, 
Dorchester. 

Acceding to a request of one of the editors of the 
Christian Science Monitor, Dr. Tryon gave an interview 
to that paper on the value of closer relations between 
Latin America and North America, recommending the 
education of public opinion on a wide scale as prelim- 
inary steps toward Pan-American union. He spoke of 
the need of this union in his lectures in Connecticut. 
opening up the subject with good effect to interested 
audiences. The subject has been much discussed in 
Boston, especially on the occasion of the visit of Senator 
Joseph Ransdell, who addressed the members of the 
Boston City Club in regard to it. On Dr. Tryon’s rec- 
ommendation Pan-Americanism has been adopted as one 
of the subjects for discussion at one of the important ar- 
bitration and peace conferences which is soon to be held. 

The director is arranging for the first week in April 
a trip in New Hampshire in the interests of the State 
Peace Society. 


South Atlantic States Department. 


Upon returning to Atlanta from the peace conven- 
tion at Raleigh, N. C., the director found many calls 
for peace literature. The office at Atlanta is a distrib- 
uting center for many States South, and quite recently 
there were sent out more than 200 copies of Dr. But- 
ler’s admirable address, “The Preparedness of Amer- 
ica,” and about 100 copies of “The United States of 
Europe.” 

Dr. Wilbur F. Chapman has been holding a great 
mission in Atlanta. On Sunday morning, February 28, 
the large Tabernacle, erected especially for his meet- 
ings, was crowded with men, whem he used with great 
effect some facts which Dr. J. J. Hall had prepared 
relating to the one hundred years of peace between the 
United States of America and Great Britain. 
made an earnest and able plea for the world’s peace and 
for war, with all its horrors, to come to a speedy end. 
The great audience caught the enthusiasm of the 
speaker, and when he asked all who were thankful for 
the one hundred years of peace to say so, it seemed as 
if 6,000 men shouted “T am!” And when he asked all 
who desired universal peace to raise the hand, 6,000 
hands were raised. In the afternoon he again called 
attention to the centenary of peace, called upon Dr. Hall 
to offer prayer for the war to cease, said some good 
things for the work of the American Peace Society, and 


He also . 
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urged his hearers to join the Atlanta and Georgia peace 
societies. 

The work in Georgia is awakening much interest in 
different parts of the State. The director was invited 
to Locust Grove Institute, making two addresses, one on 
“The True Heroes,” the other on “Lessons from the War 
Zone.” On Saturday, March 13, he gave an address at 
the Atlanta University; addressed the Boys’ High 
School of Atianta on the 15th, and left for Rome, Ga., 
where, on the same day, he met a number of earnest 
friends of peace who desire that a peace convention be 
held in that city. The next day he made three ad- 
dresses—one before the High School of Rome, after- 
ward at Shorter College, and in the evening to the citi- 
zens of Rome. 

Dr. Hall is earnestly desirous that financial aid might 
be especially forthcoming for the work in Georgia. 
While the good work is taking on new and larger pro- 
portions in Georgia, other States are awakening. A 
little over one year ago a local peace society was organ- 
ganized in Orlando, Florida. Its work has been re- 
markable, and now comes its call for a State convention. 
It is the purpose of the director to make an early visit 
to several towns in Florida to effect this object. He 
will be pleased to hear from the friends of peace in any 
of the towns in Florida. 

Should any reader of this account of the peace work 
in Georgia and other Southern States get a vision of the 
great opportunities which present themselves, and feel 
like lending a helping hand, will such a one kindly com- 
municate with the American Peace Society, Washing- 
ton, D. C., or to the director for the South Atlantic 
States, J. J. Hall, Atlanta, Georgia. 


Central-West Department. 


Shortly before February 14 a letter was sent out by 
President Morris and the secretary of the Chicago Peace 
Society, who also are chairman and secretary respectively 
of the Chicago group of the American Peace Centenary 
Committee, to some 650 leading clergymen of the city, 
suggesting that they observe the centenary of the Treaty 
of Ghent. From the accounts in the newspapers it ap- 
pears that over fifty pastors followed the suggestion, not 
counting those who gave no résumé of their sermons to 
the papers. During the week preceding the celebration 
matiy ministers came to the office and asked for ma- 
terial. 

The secretary has co-operated with Dr. Jenkin Lloyd 
Jones in arranging for speaking engagements for him 
in Emporia, Kansas, and Tucson, Arizona, and along the 
Pacific coast. The secretary also spent considerable time 
in making out a schedule for an organizing trip in Ken- 
tucky, with a view to organizing a Kentucky Peace So- 
ciety. 

The absorbing event of the month was the National 
Peace Conference held here during the last two days of 
February, and largely participated in by the members 
of the Chicago Peace Society. 

The various committees have slowly begun to accept 
their tasks, and the Membership Committee has already 
held a meeting and is now at work with plans for a mem- 
bership campaign. 

The Chicago office arranged for Edwin D. Mead, who 
was one of the principal speakers at the conference, to 
speak before the following bodies, in addition to doing 
yeoman’s service at the conference: Hyde Park. Baptist 
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Church, Chicago Theological Seminary, Chicago School 
of Civics and Philanthropy, and the West Side Sunday 
Evening Club. Mrs. Anna Garlin Spencer, of the board 
of directors of the New York Peace Society, was in the 
city a number of days and, together with Miss Addams 
and Mr. Lochner, addressed the Woman’s City Club on 
the subject of peace on February 15. Miss Katherine 
Jewell Everts, known throughout the country for her 
dramatic readings, delighted two Chicago audiences with 
her impressive rendition of “War Brides” at Hull House 
and Abraham Lincoln Center on February 7 and 8. 

Since February 10 Mr. Lochner addressed the follow- 
ing bodies: 

Parent-Teachers’ Association, Calumet High School; 
Boys’ Department of the Central Y. M. C. A.; meeting of 
the Social Workers of Chicago at the home of Prof. Graham 
Taylor; Woman’s City Club; celebration of the anniversary 
of the Treaty of Ghent at the Hyde Park High School; 
Chicago Ethical Society (the other speaker was Dr. John 
Mez, of Munich, Germany); conference of the Charities 
Workers, Auditorium Hotel; luncheon of the Wisconsin 
Alumne of Chicago; Englewood Woman's Club; meeting 
of Emergency Federation at Hyde Park Baptist Church. 


The director of this department spent several days in 
New York and Washington, discussing the peace situa- 
tion, and then left for Kentucky for an active prelimi- 
nary campaign of organizing a Kentucky Peace Society. 
He spoke on Sunday night, March 14, at the First Chris- 
tian Church of Richmond, Kentucky, on Monday after- 
noon before the school children and on Monday evening 
before the citizens of Lancaster ; on Tuesday morning at 
Transylvania University, Lexington ; Tuesday afternoon 
before the Woman’s Club of Lexington, and Tuesday 
evening at the Methodist Church of Nicholasville; on 
Wednesday morning before the students of the State 
University of Kentucky, and in the evening first at the 
Woodland Christian Church of Lexington and then at 
the University Club of Lexington, and on Friday even- 
ing at the Methodist Church of Frankfort, Kentucky. 
The work was largely in the nature of working up a 
knowledge of the existence of the peace movement. It 
seemed evident that many people had never heard of 
such a movement, and still more seemed to be in doubt 
whether or not peace was a desirable thing. It appears, 
however, that one more trip to Kentucky will definitely 
launch the society. Most splendid support has been 
given to the movement by Rev. Ellis B. Barnes, of Rich- 
mond, who is thoroughly imbued with pacifist doctrine 
and who was exceedingly helpful to the secretary in se- 
curing engagements for him. 


Pacific Coast Department. 


This department has had an unusually large number 
of calls for aid from the high schools of California dur- 
ing the last two months. This is true of the Los An- 
geles office as well as of the headquarters in Berkeley. 
At the latter office there were 27 calls for peace litera- 
ture from the local high schools in three days, 15 of 
them being made in one afternoon. In order to help 
the teachers and principals in the selection of suitable 
literature, the director of this department has prepared 
two lists of peace literature for schools—the first, 
“Peace Literature Especially Selected for Grammar 
Schools ;” the second, “Peace Literature Especially Se- 
lected for High Schools.” Copies have been mailed to 
the schools of California and to some schools in adjoin- 
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ing States. One city superintendent has ordered 200 
copies for his grammar-school teachers. 

The Northern California Peace Society, with the co- 
operation of Mr. K. K. Kawakami, the brilliant author 
of “Asia at the Door,” has mailed out a new pamphlet 
entitled “California Press on Anti-Alien Land Legisla- 
tion.” This shows that the leading papers of the State 
are opposed to further legislation on the subject; in fact, 
no paper was found that openly favored it. Aid has 
also been given in circulating Rev. Charles F. Aked’s 
very able address on “Japan’s Message to America, and 
America’s Reply,” published by President H. H. Guy, 
of the Japan Society of America. 

Mr. Root has recently addressed the following organ- 
izations: 

Oakland Church Federation, Berkeley Church Federa- 


tion, Berkeley Hebrew Congregation, North Berkeley Con- 
gregational Church, and Haywards High School. 


He has also had many conferences with prominent 
men in regard to the holding of the Fifth National 
Peace Congress in San Francisco before the close of the 
truly splendid exposition now heing held in the city by 
the Golden Gate. He also sent many letters and much 
literature to the clergy of the Pacific coast, urging them 
to observe with suitable ceremonies the centenary of 
peace between Great Britain and the United States. A 
large number responded favorably. 

The Los Angeles office, now in charge of Miss Edith 
M. Barrington, is doing splendid work among the 
schools of southern California. Miss Barrington has 
recently completed arrangements for the annual peace 
prize contest among the fifty or more high schools of 
Riverside, San Bernardino, Orange, and Los Angeles 
counties. This year the schools have shown a livelier 
interest in the contest than ever before, and the demand 
for literature has been much greater. 

Among the efficient co-workers in this department 
Mr. Root mentions the following: Mrs. Alice L. Park, 
of Palo Alto, Cal., who recently went to Honolulu, 
where she will distribute a generous supply of peace 
pamphlets: Mrs. C. E. Cumberson, of Redwood City, 
Cal., third vice-president of the Northern Califor- 
nia Peace Society, who is arousing much interest in the 
cause of peace among the club women, especially of San 
Francisco district; Mrs. Frank A. Stephens, of South 
Pasadena, the efficient chairman of the Peace Depart- 
ment, Los Angeles District Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, who is giving lectures and doing splendid service 
for the cause; Miss A. M. Hicks, of Berkeley, who gave 
her Sunday-school class of over one hundred university 
students copies of “Our Future Peace Program,” and 
500 copies of the same to her own church members: and 
Miss Mary Stewart Dunlap, the talented artist of Pasa- 
dena, who finds time to distribute much literature and 
does a large amount of personal work in Sunday schools 
and among church members. 





A children’s crusade for peace in the Sunday-schools 
has been started by Mrs. Caroline S. Walter, of Swarth- 
more, Pennsylvania. The movement began with her 
own little daughters in February, and at last report 
there were over a thousand children in the neighbor- 
hood of Swarthmore and of Wilmington, Delaware, 
wearing the crusade’s blue button, on which is the motto, 
“We follow Jesus and we work for Peace.” 

















‘‘All Ye Who Pass By.’’ 
By Anne Cleveland Cheney. 


|On a village street a lame wood-carver sits at work 
in his doorway. A little child makes a hobby-horse 
of the father’s crutch and plays around him. Not 
far from them a linden tree spreads its branches 
over a circular bench. As the father works and the 
child plays, a young man walks slowly, broodingly 
down the street and sits unnoticed under the tree.] 


The CHILD: 

Why dost thou carve and carve but just one thing? 
The FATHER: 
They must be for the churches, thou well knowest. 


CHILD: 
All for the churches? 
FATHER: 
Seldom any else. 
Cup | bending over the work]: 
How canst thou do it? ‘Tis so wonderful! 
How fine those little thorns around the brow! 
*Tis cruel thou shouldst make them, oh, 8o sharp! 
Nay, I’d not carve such wicked, sad, sad things. 


[The man by the tree lifts his face as though listen- 
ing.] 
FATHER: 
‘Tis that we must remember how He died, 
And all He suffered to redeem the world; 
Men might forget. 
CHILD: ° 
Aye, ’twas so long ago— 
Father, how long ago? 
FATHER: 
Two thousand years. 
CHILD: 
And men remember still? 


[A bugle sounds. A soldier hurries down the street, 
but stops short at sight of the man by the tree, and 
speaks low, urgently. The child draws near, star- 
ing.) 

The SoLpier [scanning the man in amaze]: 
These clothes! And thou still doubting, questioning 
now— 
Now, when the last command hath come to arm? 
The MAN [bitterly]: 

I arm? And make my creed of brotherhood 

The bauble for a rich man to affect— 

New button for his coat to keep him snug, 

When class winds blew a little angrily! 

The Soxrprer [in utter scorn]: 
That dream is done—the hour hath struck, I say! 


The MAN: 
Years, fortune I have pledged to provait true; 
Think thou of all those youth, by me led on—— 
The Soxpier: 
All now in battle, urging to the front! 
The Man: 
Those in that other land—my brothers, too! 
The Sorpier: 
At point of bayonet now! Brothers!—I pray, 
Hast thou ne’er heard the one word patriot? 
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The MAn: 
My country is the world, my countrymen all— 
All of mankind! this have I trumpeted forth 
To all my young disciples—eager, brave, 
Hanging upon my every word—and now 
[The bugle calls again.] 





The Soxpier [beseechingly] : 
Oh, friend, we are forming, and the moments fly— 
Short shrift have they for all who flinch today— 
Thy name is called—for God’s sake, up—to arms! 


[The bugle sounds again. Conscripts hurry down 
the street and the soldier follows. The child, no 
longer mindful of the quiet man, brooding alone at 
the other side of the tree, rushes to his father.) 

CHILD: 
The soldiers—they are marching—let me go! 
FATHER: 
Nay, there is time! the regiment sets forth 
No single step till noon. 
CHILD: 
And we will go 
Down to the market square to see them off? 
FATHER: 
Give me but peace to finish out my task— 
Look now, ’tis nearly done! 
CHILD: 
Aye, so it is— 

But one more cruel spike! How canst thou do it? 

Oh, such a suffering face! 

[The man by the tree leans nearer, listening, listen- 
ing.] 

FATHER: 
I teld thee, child, 

’Tis for the churches, lest men should forget 

How ’twas He died to save the world from sin. 


CHILD: 

Had He no soldiers brave enough to fight, 

As thou didst for the King, until they were lame, 

Or put in prison—aye, or shot down dead? 

Our King hath millions that can kill and kill 

All day and night to help him have his way. 
FATHER: 

Sure thou must know, my child, ’twas He who said: 

Thou shalt not kill; or hast thou clean forgot 

All they strive hard to teach thee in the church? 
CHILD: 

Then if they hang this in the church for men 

To see and to remember how He said—— 


FATHER: 
Hush! for a minute—see—one last fine touch 
Here at His wounded feet—so—it is done— 
The best I ever wrought! 


[The man by the tree has risen; catching sight of 
him, the child snatches the crucifiz from his father’s 
lap and runs toward the stranger.] 

CHILD: 
Look, look, ’tis finished! 

[The man seizes the cross, as soldiers rush toward 
him, headed by his friend.} 


Frienp [beseechingly]: 
Thou goest? 
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The MAN [raising the cross]: 
I stay! 
FRIEND: 
Thou art mad! 
ANOTHER [smiting him across the mouth]: 
Coward! 
An OFFICER: 
Thowlt stay! 
[The soldiers fall back; a shot is fired. The bugle 
sounds long and loud; many, many follow; but one 
stays; the child sees him lying prone, and with a 
piteous cry runs to him, lifting the cross from 
where it lies beside him.} 
CHILD: 
He held it high; they saw; and they forgot! 
FaTtHER [taking it from him angrily]: 
’Tis for the priests to hold—not such as he! 
CuILp [insistently, following toward the house]: 
Why did they kill him, father? Tell me why? 
[But never an answer comes. The cross is laid 
away, and the father leads his child to where the 
bugles are calling, calling.] 


BROOKLINE, Mass. 


How the Eighteenth of May Came to 
Be Observed as Peace Day. 
By Lyra D. Trueblood. 





The First Peace Conference, which convened at The 
Hague May 18, 1899, and closed its sessions July 29 of 
the same year, was truly, in the words of the Baroness 
von Suttner, “an epoch-making date in the history of 
the world.” Writing in her diary at The Hague on that 
memoreh!« day, she continues: “It is the first time, since 
history began to be written, that the representatives of 
the governments come together to find a means for ‘se- 
curing a permanent, genuine peace’ for the world. 
Whether or not this means will be found in the confer- 
ence that is to be opened today has nothing to do with 
the magnitude of the event. In the endeavor lies the 
new direction!” ‘ 

The opening session was held on the afternoon of May 
18, 1899, in the Orange Hall of the “House in the 
Wood.” The First Hague Conference and the succeed- 
ing conference in 1907 must not be judged by their ap- 
parent failure to prevent the colossal war in Europe. 
Rather should they be viewed as the beginning—the 
forerunner of the coming Parliament of Man—the Fed- 
eration of the World. The last words spoken at the con- 
cluding session of the great assemblage in 1899, uttered 
by Baron d’Estournelles de Constant, were prophetic of 
what is yet to be: “May our conference be a beginning, 
not a conclusion. May our countries, by inaugurating 
new assemblages such as this has been, continue to serve 
the cause of civilization and of peace !” 


Public Demonstrations Preceding Hague Conference. 


In order to realize the significance of the present cele- 
bration of the day as Peace Day it is necessary to go 
back to the months just preceding the conference, for in 
the general public demonstrations to arouse and formu- 
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late interest in its purpose are to be found the real his- 
toric roots of the observance as it exists today. 

The Czar’s famous rescript, issued August 24, 1898, 
met with favorable replies from the various govern- 
ments to which it was addressed. A circular was then 
sent out by Count Muravieff on January 11, 1899, indi- 
cating the Russian view of the proper subjects for dis- 
cussion. The peace workers of the world at once began 
a widespread propaganda to create public opinion to 
support these proposals. There ensued great mass- 
meetings in England, William T. Stead’s plan of an in- 
ternational peace crusade, and a splendid propaganda 
by the peace societies on the continent as well as in our 
own country. There was published in Boston during 
the months from March to August a little paper called 
The Peace Crusade. It records that peace meetings 
were being called for the day on which the conference 
was to open. In Austria, through the initiative of the 
Baroness von Suttner, public demonstrations were in- 
augurated, and the Austrian press heralded the “inter- 
national peace crusade.” In Germany, Frau Professor 
Selenka, of Munich, president of the Women’s Interna- 
tional Peace League, organized mass-meetings and pre- 
pared a memorial, to which, largely through her own 
individual efforts, over twenty thousand signatures were 
obtained, and which she herself presented at The Hague. 
In France, the Princess Wiszniewski and many others 
were exceedingly active in the same line. 

In all this awakening of public opinion may be found 
the beginnings of the celebration of the day when the 
First Hague Conference opened. Baron von Staal, who 
presided over the sessions, remarked to Mr. Felix Mos- 
cheles, “The conference is admirably prepared for by 
these public demonstrations of the people’s desire for 
peace.” 


International Council of Women Institutes Peace Day. 


To Frau Selenka is due the credit for being the leader 
in the movement to make permanent the preliminary 
work which had been done. She organized a demon- 
stration of women to celebrate what the conference had 
accomplished, and chose for this the date on which the 
conference opened. She desired that the idea be taken 
up by women all over the world, and to this end sub- 
mitted in 1901 to the executive committee of the Inter- 
national Council of Women this proposal : 


“That the International Council of Women should take 
up into its program of action the Annual Universal Public 
Demonstration of Women, on the anniversary of The Hague 
Conference, May 18. That for this purpose a special com- 
mittee be formed and charged with the organization and 
execution of the next year’s demonstration.” 


The peace and arbitration committee of the Inter- 
national Council of Women, of which Mrs. May Wright 
Sewall was chairman, submitted this proposal of Frau 
Selenka to the National Councils of Women in the 
various cougtries, and as a result many took the matter 
up at once. Holland, Italy, the United States, Austria, 
New Zealand, and Norway were among those that re- 
sponded favorably. 


First Observance in the United States. 


Meanwhile Mrs. Sewall had pushed the plan vigor- 
ously in the United States, and in 1901 had succeeded 
in getting the day observed in many parts of the coun- 
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try. A circular had been issued to clergymen, inviting 
them to speak on peace on the Sunday nearest the 18th 
of May, while the women of the National Council had 
promoted the celebration through their local organiza- 
tions. The next year, 1902, 322 meetings were reported 
as held, besides the preaching of hundreds of sermons. 
The press also gave considerable attention to it. For 
this work of propaganda there had been formed a spe- 
cial committee of the National Council of Women, con- 
sisting of 24 members, with members from local organ- 
izations, making a total working committee of 350. 
Mrs. Sewall had asked that telegraphic reports be sent 
her of the number, size, and character of the meetings 
held, in order that she might cable the summary to 
Frau Selenka, who was acting chairman of the commit- 
tee of the International Council. 

The Eleventh Universal Peace Congress, held at 
Monaco in 1902, on opening for the last day’s delibera- 
tions, passed a vote of congratulation to Madame Se- 
lenka, of Munich, and Mrs. May Wright Sewall, of In- 
dianapolis, for their work in organizing an annual 
celebration by the International Council of Women of 
the meeting of The Hague Peace Conference. 

Mr. Elie Ducommun, secretary of the International 
Peace Bureau, writing from Berne, June, 1904, to the 
Congress of the International Women’s Alliance, meet- 
ing in Berlin, congratulates them on their work for 
peace, and says that through its observance of the 18th of 
May the alliance has shown its sympathy for the peace 
movement. He adds: “We are heartily thankful for 
this, and behold in the members of this great interna- 
tional association fellow-combatants in the 
struggle to establish a world system which will make 
impossible the wholesale murder of the battlefield.” 

One of the first accounts that we have of a general 
observance of the day by schools and colleges is in 1903, 
when the Local Council of Women at Bloomington, 
Indiana, secured the co-operation of all the city schools 
and of the State University. Each school-room held 
opening exercises, with explanatory words by the teacher 
regarding the significance of the day, and then there 
were joint exercises in each of the school buildings. 
At the State University the more than two thousand 
students, with a large number of townspeople, partici- 
pated in peace exercises, which were in charge of the 
department of history, Dr. James A. Woodburn pre- 
siding, while Dr. Amos 8. Hershey gave the main ad- 
dress. This is but one instance, of which there were 
doubtless many during these first years following the 
meeting of The Hague Conference. 


American Peace Society Initiates Ceiebration in Schools. 


From the first the board of directors of the American 
Peace Society had noted with interest and sympathy 
this movement on the part of the women of the country 
to make the 18th of May Peace Day, or Hague Day, as 
it was often termed. In 1901 the annual meeting of 
the American Peace: Society was held on May 17, and 
the next year the directors voted that thereafter the an- 
nual meetings should occur on or near the 18th of May. 
In every possible way the society aided and forwarded 
the efforts of the women, and very soon decided to take 
up as its special field of work the promotion of the ob- 
servance of the day in the schools. 

On the suggestion of Mrs. Lucia Ames Mead, Dr. 
Benjamin F. Trueblood, the secretary of the society, 
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decided that it would be wise to approach Hon. George 
H. Martin, secretary of the Massachusetts State Board 
of Education, and urge him to take up the matter with 
the superintendents of the schools in that State. Mrs. 
Mead herself went to see Mr. Martin and found him 
most sympathetic and friendly toward the plan. The 
letter which Mr. Martin issued on April 11, 1905, is 
destined to become a historic document, as it is the first 
official action in the matter. 

At about the same time the State Commissioner of 
Common Schools of the State of Ohio also took up the 
idea. Mr. George W. Tooill, editor of the Ohio School 
Journal, after consultation with the secretary of the 
American Peace Society, decided to publish in his paper 
a program for the celebration and to use his influence 
to secure its observance as International Peace Day in 
the Ohio schools. The Superintendent of Schools of 
Greater New York followed the same course. 

In the March number of the Chautauquan of that 
year Bishop John H. Vincent made this announcement: 

“Our own country is taking the lead in movements 
making for international peace, and Chautauqua’s ‘Social 
Progress Year’ is a fitting time to inaugurate a new C. L. 
S. C. Memorial Day. We shall henceforth celebrate May 18, 
the date of the opening of the First Hague Conference, as 
International Peace Day. Special programs will be pro- 
vided for circles, and Chautauqua readers, who have shown 
themselves such enthusiastic students of social progress, 
will not need to be urged to use their influence in behalf of 
universal peace.” 

At the Eleventh Annual Lake Mohonk Conference, 
held in 1905, Dr. Daniel C. Gilman urged that sys- 
tematic, organized peace work be introduced into the 
colleges and universities of the country. In the discus- 
sion that followed repeated reference was made to the 
growing practice of celebrating May 18 in the schools, 
and finally the Conference adopted a memorandum pre- 
sented by Dr. Gilman on behalf of the Business Com- 
mittee of the Conference, in which the following para- 
graph occurs: 

“The Mohonk Lake Conference respectfully suggests to 
the universities and colleges of the United States that con- 
certed efforts be put forth to secure among undergraduates 
early and careful consideration of the principles of inter- 
national arbitration. A most appropriate day for student 
meetings is the 22d of February. It may be more 
convenient in some places to observe the 18th of May, which 


is the anniversary of the opening of the conference at The 
Hague in 1899. . . .” 


In the fall of 1905, through the efforts of Dr. George 
W. Hoss, then the president of the Kansas State Peace 
Society, Mr. Dayhoff, Superintendent of Public In- 
struction of Kansas, agreed to designate May 18, 1906, 
as Peace Day in the Kansas schools, following the ex- 
ample of Massachusetts and Ohio. 

At the Fourteenth International Peace Congress, held 
at Lucerne in September, 1905, the following action was 
taken: 

“The Congress urges: First, that the methodical teaching 
of the principles of peace be introduced as part of public 
education in the primary, secondary, and superior schools, 
and that the anniversary of the 18th of May be celebrated 
in all the schools. Second, that the peace societies of all 
countries take this matter in hand and seek out the most 
practical means of ensuring that this sort of education shall 
be given, and try to find persons who will be willing to de- 
fray the new outlay which this organization will occa- 
sion. 


The year 1906 saw a far more general observance of 
the day. On behalf of the directors of the American 
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Peace Society, Dr. Trueblood addressed a circular letter 
to the superintendents of public instruction in all the 
States and Territories, asking their co-operation in the 
movement begun by the superintendents of Massachu- 
setts and Ohio. 

All of the replies were very cordial and sympathetic. 
One or two of the superintendents felt that the plan was 
somewhat impracticable, and feared that the regular 
school work would be too much interfered with by adding 
another day to those already set apart for special ob- 
servances. Some wrote that they would make arrange- 
ments for the following year. In the Southern States 
many of the superintendents said that the matter would 
have to be referred to the local school boards. Others 
were ready to take it up at once, and addressed circular 
letters to their local school superintendents recommend- 
ing the observance. Among these were the superintend- 
ents of Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Vermont, Con- 
necticut, New Jersey, Ohio, and Kansas. ‘The responses 
evinced the feeling of the educators of the country for 
the need of inculcating in the minds of the pupils truer 
ideas of patriotism, a better conception of the meaning 
of history, and an understanding of the essential one- 
ness of humanity and of the community of interests of 
the nations. 

In this year the American Peace Society first pub- 
lished suggestive programs, and at the same time there 
was issued by Mrs. Lucia Ames Mead a little book, en- 
titled “Patriotism and the New Internationalism,” 
which contained programs and material for the use of 
teachers. 


Commissioner of Education Recommends Observance. 


In December, 1906, Dr. Elmer Ellsworth Brown, 
Commissioner of Education of the United States, rec- 
ommended the observance of the 18th of May as Peace 
Day in the schools. In his report to the Secretary of 
the Interior, dated December 5, he speaks of the Inter- 
national stage into which our public education has 
passed and the approach of the Second International 
Peace Conference at The Hague, and continues: 


“Already a considerable movement is under way looking 
to the annual commemoration in the schools of the United 
States of the opening of the First Hague Conference, which 
occurred on the 18th day of May, 1899. Such a celebration 
seems eminently desirable, by way of laying due emphasis 
in the schools upon the vital relations of modern peoples 
one to another. I would accordingly recommend that so far 
as consistent with State and local conditions, the 18th day 
of May in each year be designated as a day of special ob- 
servance in the schools. It is particularly desirable that in 
the celebration of this anniversary day, and in the instruc- 
tion of the schools throughout the year, the effort be made 
to promote an insight into the true aims and aspirations of 
our own nation and of the other nations with whom we 
are to work x eel in the making of a higher world civil- 
ization. 


Following this recommendation, there was passed a 
resolution at the meeting of the department of superin- 
tendence of the National Education Association, held 
in Chicago, February 26-28, 1907, which completes the 
history of the steps leading up to the general recogni- 
tion of the day by the schools of this country. It reads 
thus: 

“Resolved, That we recognize the great significance of the 


movement to substitute arbitration for war in the settle- 
ment of international disputes, and recommend the ob- 
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peated wars, until the present war in Europe completes 
servance of the 18th day of May of each year by the schools 
of the United States in commemoration of the conference 
which led to the establishment of the Peace Tribunal at 
The Hague.” 


Work of the American School Peace League. 

The American School Peace League, which was an 
outcome of the First National Peace Conference at New 
York City in 1907, was organized in 1908, and from the 
beginning took up the promotion of the celebration. 
One of its first publications was an exercise for use in 
the schools. In 1912, at the request of Hon. P. P. 
Claxton, Commissioner of Education of the United 


States, Mrs. Fannie Fern Andrews, secretary of the 
league, prepared a Bulletin, containing suggestive 


programs and material for the use of teachers and pu- 
pils. This was widely used, the edition reaching about 
fifty thousand. The next year, 1913, a second Bulletin 
was compiled by Mrs. Andrews, entitled “The Promo- 
tion of Peace.” In 1914 the same Bulletin was again 
used. 

During the last few years there have been many 
programs and peace exercises issued by the various peace 
societies in the country, and there is a demand contin- 
ually for fresh material and new suggestions. 


An International Holiday. 


The idea has several times been broached of trying to 
secure the recognition of the 18th of May as an inter- 
national holiday, but the time has not seemed ripe for 
such action. It was first presented to the International 
Peace Congress at Glasgow in 1901, by Mr. Gaston 
Moch, and was referred to the International Peace Bu- 
reau for consideration. Proposals were made from sev- 
eral sources that the Second Hague Conference be peti- 
tioned to set aside the day as an international holiday, 
but the plan was not carried out. In our own country 
the attempt has been made to have the day set apart as 
a national holiday like the 4th of July, but so far it has 
seemed best to confine the celebration to its present 
form. 

Such a Peace Day gives a splendid opportunity to 
present to the minds of the children of our nation cor- 
rect ideas regarding the interdependence and essential 
unity of interest of the countries of the world, and to 
give them some knowledge of the movements at work 
which will one day make impossible such a catastrophe 
as the great European war. 





Towards the Peace That Shall Last.* 


At every stage of warfare in the past men and women 
in all nations have endeavored to abate and lessen it. 
Their repeated endeavors have been answered by re- 
peated wars, until the present war in Europe completes 
the works of death, desolation, and tyranny. 





* Soon after the outbreak of the war a number of persons 
met at the Henry Street Settlement in New York, at the 
eall of Jane Addams, Lillian D. Wald, and Paul U. Kellogg, 
leaders among “those who deal with the social fabric.” The 
object of the gathering was to prepare for concerted action 
on the part of the neutral nations, and at a second meeting 
in the winter the individuals thus brought together in har- 
mony of purpose and conviction decided to issue a state- 
ment of principles, which is here reproduced, with permis- 
sion, from The Survey of March 6, 1915. 
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In spite of this, these* protests against war are des- 
tined to succeed; as once before in the history of the 
race, the sentiment of pity, of respect for human life, 
called a halt to senseless slaughter. There came a time 
in the history of the Greek and Jewish people when a 
few set their faces against human sacrifice as a religious 
rite of their highest faith—bound up, like our wars, 
with old fealties and solemn customs and with their 
most desperate fears. Humble men and women, out of 
sheer affection for their kind, revolted. In face of 
persecution and ridicule, they warned their countrymen 
that in pouring human blood upon altars to the gods 
they wrought upon their kind more irreparable wrong 
than any evil against which they sought to forefend. 
Finally there came to be enough people with courage 
and pity sufficient fo carry a generation with them, and 
human sacrifice became a thing of the past. 

It took the human race many centuries to rid itself of 
human sacrifice; during many centuries more it re- 
lapsed again and again in periods of national despair. 
So have we fallen back into warfare, and perhaps will 
fall back again and again, until in self-pity, in self- 
defense, in self-assertion of the right of life, not as hith- 
erto, a few, but the whole people of the world, will 
brook this thing no longer. 


OUR RIGHT TO PROTEST. 


By that opportunity, now ours as never before, to 
weigh the case against war and to draw the counts from 
burning words spoken by those who protest and who 
are of all peoples—we make single judgment and com- 
plete indictment. 

By that good fortune which has placed us outside the 
conflict ; by that ill fortune by which the belligerent and 
his rights have heretofore bestrode the world; by mine- 
strewn channels, and by international codes which offer 
scant redress—we speak as people of a neutral nation. 

By the unemployed of our water-fronts and the aug- 
mented misery of our cities; by the financial depres- 
sion which has curtailed our school building and crip- 
pled our works of good-will; by the sluicing of human 
impulse among us from channels of social development 
to the back-eddies of salvage and relief—we have a right 
to speak. 

By the hot anger and civil strife that we have known ; 
by our pride, vainglory, and covetousness; by the strug- 
gles we have made for national integrity and defense 
of our hearthstones; by our consciousness that every 
instinct and motive and ideal at work in this war, how- 
ever lofty or however base, has had some counterpart in 
our national history and our current life—we can speak 
a common language. 

By that comradeship among nations which has made 
for mutual understanding; by those inventions which 
have bound us in communication and put the horrors of 
war at our doors; by the mechanical contrivances which 
multiply and intensify those horrors; by the quickening 
human sympathies which have made us sensitive to the 
hurts of others—we can speak as fellow victims of this 
great oppression. 

By our heritage from each embattled nation; by our 
debt to them for languages and faiths and social insti- 
tutions; for science, scholarship, and invention; by the 
broken and desolated hearts that will come to us when 
the war ends; by our kinships and our unfeigned friend- 
ships—we can speak as brothers. 
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By all these things we hold the present opportunity 
for conscience searching and constructive action to be 
an especial charge upon us, upon the newcomers among 
us from the fatherlands, and upon the joint youth of all 
the peoples of the two Americas. 


WHAT WAR HAS DONE AND IS DOING. 
Its Blights. 


War has brought low our conception of the precious- 
ness of human life as slavery brought low our concep- 
tion of human liberty. 

It has benumbed our growing sense of the nurture of 
life; and at a time when we were challenging Reichstag, 
Parliament, and Congress with the needlessnes of in- 
fant mortality and child labor, it entrenches a million 
youths with cold and fever and impending death. 

It has thwarted the chance of our times toward the 
fulfilment of life, and scattered like burst shrapnel the 
hands of the sculptors and the violinists, the limbs of 
the hurdlers and the swimmers, the sensitive muscles 
of the mechanics and the weavers, the throats of the 
singers and the interpreters, the eyes of the astronomers 
and the melters—every skilled and prescient part of the 
human body, every type of craft and competence of the 
human mind. 

It has set back our promptings toward the conserva- 
tion of life; and in a decade, when England and France 
and Russia, Germany and Austria and Belgium have 
been working out social insurance against the hazards 
of peace, it throws back upon the world an unnumbered 
company of the widowed and the fatherless and of aged 
parents left bereft and destitute. 

It has blocked our way toward the ascent of life, and 
in a century which has seen the beginnings of effort to 
upbuild the common stock, has cut off from parenthood 
the strong, the courageous, and the high-spirited. 


Its Injuries. 


It has in its development of armaments pitted human 
flesh against machinery. It has wrested the power of 
self-defense from the hands of freemen who wielded 
lance and sword and scythe, and has set them as ma- 
chine tenders to do the bidding of their masters. It 
has brought strange men to the door sills of peaceful 
people; men like their own men, bearing no grudges 
one against another; men snatched away from their 
fields and villages where their fathers lie buried, to kill 
and burn and destroy till this other people are driven 
from their homes of a thousand years or sit abject and 
broken. It has stripped farms and ruined self-sustain- 
ing communities, and poured into a bewildered march 
for succor the crippled and aged and bedridden, the 
little children and the women great with child unborn. 
It has set vast areas at the task of rehabilitating eco- 
nomic gains won through centuries of struggle and sac- 
rifice, and not until then will they be free to think not 
merely of living, but of better life. 

It has razed the flowing lines in which the art and as- 
piration of earlier generations expressed themselves, and 
has thus waged war upon the dead. It has tortured and 
twisted the whole social fabric of the living. It has 
burdened our children and our children’s children with 
a staggering load of debt. 

It has inundated the lowlands of the world’s economy 
with penury and suffering unreckonable, hopelessly de- 
pressing standards of living already much too low. It 
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has rent and trampled upon the network of world co- 
operation in trade and craftsmanship which had made 
all men fellow-workers. It has whetted a lust among 
neutral nations to profit by furnishing the means to 
prolong its struggles. 1t has blasted our new interna- 
tionalism in the protection of working women and chil- 
dren. 

It has distracted our minds with the business of de- 
struction and stayed the forward reach of the builders 
among men. It has conscripted physician and surgeon, 
summoning them from research and the prolongation of 
life to the patchwork of its wreckage. It has sucked 
into its blood and mire our most recent conquests over 
the elements—over electricity and air and the depths 
of ocean, and has prostituted our prowess in engineer- 
ing, chemistry, and technology to the service of terror 
and injury. It has bent our achievements in transpor- 
tation into runways, so that neither volcanoes nor earth- 
quakes, nor the rat-holes of famine, but only the plagues, 
can match war in unbounded disaster. 


Its Wrongs. 


It has in its compulsory service made patriotism a 
shell, empty of liberty. It has set up the military in- 
dependent of and superior to the civil power. It has 
substituted arbitrary authority and the morals of foot- 
loose men who escape identity in the common uniform 
for the play of individual conscience, and that social 
pressure which in household and village, in neighbor- 
hood and State, makes for individual responsibility, for 
decency, and fair play. It has battened on apathy, un- 
intelligence, and helplessness such as surrender the 
judgment and volition of nations into a few hands, and 
has nullified rights and securities such as are of ines- 
timable value to the people and formidable to tyrants 
only. It has threatened the results of a hundred mar- 
tyrdoms and revolutions, and put in jeopardy those free 
governments which make possible still newer social con- 
quests. It has crushed under iron heels the uprisings 
of civilization itself. 


Its Evils. 


It has turned the towers of art and ‘science into new 
Babels, so that our philosophers and men of letters, our 
physicists and geographers, our economists and biolo- 
gists and dramatists speak in strange tongues, and to 
hate each other has become a holy thing among them. 
It has made were-wolves of neighboring peoples in the 
imaginations of each other. It has set faithful against 
faithful, priest against priest, prayers against prayers 
for that success of one army which means slaughter of 
both. Jt has put its stamp upon growing boys and 
girls, and taught them to hate other children who have 
chanced to be born on the other side of some man-made 
boundary. It has massed and exploded the causes of 
strife, fostering religious antagonisms and racial hates, 
inbreeding with the ugliest strains of commercialism, 
perverting to its purposes the increase of over-dense 
populations and their natural yearning for new oppor- 
tunities for enterprise and livelihood. It has not only 
shattered men’s breasts, but loosened the black fury of 
their hearts, so that in rape, and cruelty, and rage we 
have ancient brutishness trailing at the heels of all 
armies. It has found a world of friends and neighbors, 


and substituted a world of outlanders and aliens and 
enemies. 
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It has burned itself into mén’s souls as an evil fact of 
life, to be accepted along with every other good and 
evil, instead of what it is—a survival of barbarism 
which can and should be ended. It has violated the 
finer sensibilities of the race, and weakened our claim 
upon them for the betterment of the conditions under 
which people live. It has given the lie to the teachings 
of missionaries and educators, and will stay civilization 
in the uttermost parts of the earth. It has lessened the 
number of those who feel the joys and sorrows of all 
peoples as of their own. It has strangled truth and 
paralyzed. the power and wish to face it, and has set up 
monstrous and irreconcilable myths of self-justification. 
It has mutilated the human spirit. It has become a 
thing which passeth all understanding. 

STRIKING HANDS. 

We have heard the call from overseas of those who 
have appealed to men and women of good will in all 
nations to join with them in throwing off this tyranny 
upon life. 

We must go further: we must throw open a peace 
which shal] be other than a shadow of old wars and a 
prelude to new. We do more than plead with men to 
stay their hands from killing. We hail living men. 
As peace lovers, we are charged with the sanctity of 
human life; as democrats and freemen, we are charged 
with its sovereignty. 

By the eight million natives of the warring states 
living among us without malice or assault one upon an- 
other, let us leave the occasions of fighting no longer for 
idle war boards to decide. 

By the blow our forebears struck at barbarism when 
they took vengeance out of private hands, let us wrest 
the manufacture of armaments and deadly weapons 
from the gun-mongers and powder-makers who gain 
by it. 

By those electric currents that have cut the ground 
from under the old service of diplomacy, and spread the 
new intelligence, let us put the ban upon intrigue and 
secret treaties. 

For we hold that not soldiers, nor jofit-takers, nor 
diplomats, but the people who suffer and bear the brunt 
of war, should determine whether war must be; that 
with ample time for investigation and publicity of its 
every cause and meaning, with recourse to every avenue 
for mediation and settlement abroad, war should come 
only by the slow process of self-willing among men and 
women who solemnly publish and declare it to be a last 
and sole resort. 

With our treatied borderland, 3,000 miles in length, 
without fort or trench from the Atlantic to the Pacific, 
which has helped weld us for a century of unbroken 
peace with our neighbors to the north, we would spread 
faith not in entrenched camps, but in open boundaries. 

With the pacts of our written constitutions before us 
which bind our own sovereign States in amity, we are 
convinced that treaty-making may be lifted to a new 
and inviolable estate, and lay the foundations for that 
world organization which for all time shall make for 
peace upon earth and good will among men. 

With our experience in lesser conflicts in industrial 
life, which have none the less embraced groups as large 
as armies, have torn passions, and rasped endurance to 
the uttermost, we can bear testimony that at the end of 
such strife as cleaves to the heart of things, men are 
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disposed to lay the framework of their relations in larger 
molds than those which broke beneath them. 

With our ninety million people drawn from Alpine 
and Mediterranean, Danubean, Baltic, and Slavic 
stocks; with a culture blended from these different 
affluents, we hold that progress lies in the predomi- 
nance of none, and that the civilization of each nation 
needs to be refreshed by that cross-breeding with the 
genius and the type of other human groups, that blend- 
ing which began on the coast lands and islands of the 
fEgean Sea, where European civilization first drew its 
sources from the Euphrates and the Nile. 

With memories of the tyranny which provoked our 
Revolution, with the travail still upon us by which we 
in our turn have paid for the enslavement of a people, 
with the bitterness only now assuaged which marked 
our period of mistrust and reconstruction, we bear wit- 
ness that boundaries should be set where not force, but 
justice and consanguinity direct, and that, however 
boundaries fall, liberty and the flowering-out of native 
cultures should be secure. 

With our fair challenge to the spirit of the east and 
to the chivalry of the west in standing for the open door 
in China when that Empire, now turned Republic, was 
threatened by dismemberment, we call for the freeing 
of the ports of every ocean from special privilege based 
on territorial claims, throwing them open with equal 
chance to all who by their ability and energy can serve 
new regions to their mutual benefit. 

With the faith we have kept with Cuba, the regard 
we have shown for the integrity of Mexico, and our 
preparations for the independence of the Philippine 
Islands, we urge the framing of a common colonial pol- 
icy which shall put down the predatory exploitation 
that has embroiled the west and oppressed the east, 
and shall stand for an opportunity for each latent and 
backward race to build up according to its own genius. 

By our full century of ruthless waste of forest, ore, 
and fuel; by the vision which has come to us in these 
later days of conserving to the permanent uses of the 
people the water power and natural wealth of our pub- 
lie domain, we propose the laying down of a planetary 
policy of conservation. 

By that tedium and monotony of life and labor for 
vast companies of people which, when war drums sound, 
goads the field worker to forsake his harvest and the 
wage-earner to leap from his bench, we hold that the 
ways of peace should be so cast as to make stirring ap- 
peal to the heroic qualities in men, and give common 
utterance to the rhythm and beauty of national feeling. 

By the joy of our people in the conquest of a con- 
tinent; by the rousing of all Europe when the great 
navigators threw open the new Indies and the New 
World, we stand for such a scheming-out of our joint 
existence that the achieving instincts among men, not 
as one nation against another, nor as one class against 
another, but as one generation after another shall have 
freedom to come into their own. 
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Our Duty to Europe and to Ourselves.* 
By Morris Hillquit. 


When mankind will become truly humanized it will 
look back upon the history of the past seven months as 
on an incredible and hideous cosmic nightmare. 

Until the beginning of August of last year Europe 
was peopled by normal and civilized human beings. 
They seemed rational and peaceful. They tilled the soil 
and operated their industries. ‘They promoted science 
and cultivated the arts. They had human interests, 
pleasures and joys, sorrows and struggles. They were 
organized for the maintenance of life. Human life was 
sacred to them. 

Then one day the millions of men of Europe suddenly 
threw away their ploughs and their tools, forsook their 
homes and firesides, and went forth to murder each 
other. It is as if a destructive and malicious spirit had 
suddenly taken possession of their bodies, minds, and 
souls and rendered them mad. 

All Europe is afflicted with homicidal mania, and this 
mania grows more acute and deadly every day. Every 
morning tens of millions of human beings awake with a 
determination to destroy the lives of their fellow-men, 
and every day they slaughter each other in the regular 
routine of their work. Murder has become the main 
aim and pursuit and the sole regular industry of Europe. 

Can America remain indifferent to this appalling situ- 
ation ? 

Every day that this war continues human dignity and 
human worth are debased. Can this nation escape the 
demoralizing effects of the universal debasement ? 

I hold that the United States has vital interests and 
imperative duties in this war, interests and duties vastly 
greater than those of any other neutral nation. The 
neutral countries of Europe are few and small and their 
neutrality hangs by a slim thread. The United States 
is larger, stronger, and more important than all neutral 
countries of Europe combined. We are removed from 
the actual seat of the conflict by three thousand miles of 
ocean. We have no material interest in the sanguinary 
contest. We have been placed in the position of the 
main, if not the sole, guardian of human civilization, a 
position we have never held before, and perhaps never 
will hold again. We must prove true to the trust which 
history has imposed on us. We must exert every atom 
of power that is within us to bring about a speedy and 
lasting peace between the nations, and we must devote 
the better part of our thoughts and efforts to the task of 
banishing the unspeakable disgrace of war forever. 

And we can largely contribute to the accomplishment 
of both tasks. 

If the people of this country will be loud, consistent, 
and persistent in the expression of their horror at the 
criminal insanity of the war, day after day in the pulpit, 
platform, and press, their constant exhortations may 
ultimately have a sobering effect on the blood-intoxicated 
European combatants. If our people, through their 
government, will urge peace upon the belligerent na- 
tions, emphatically and repeatedly without regard to 
diplomatic conventions, they will perhaps find willing 
ears at some psychological turn of events. 

But, above all, we can set to the rest of the world an 





* Address before Emergency Conference of Peace Forces, 
at Sinai Temple, Chicago, February 28. 
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inspiring example of a nation at peace with its neighbors. 
We can demonstrate that a modern country may become 
great and prosperous and powerful without bloodshed. 

For, after all, the sanguinary war between the Euro- 
pean nations is only an extension in aggravated form of 
the bitter warfare that has been raging within the bosom 
of each nation for generations. Modern civilization is 
not based on peace and harmony. It is rooted in strife 
and struggle and war. 

After many centuries of laborious effort and progress 
we of today have at last reached a point which makes it 
possible for all human beings to enjoy life in ease and 
comfort. We have spun the globe with a network of 
railroads, steamboats, and telegraphs. We have har- 
nessed the forces of nature and made them subservient 
to our will. We have invented wonderful machinery 
and ingenuous methods of wealth production. We can 
create enough of things we need to satisfy all reasonable 
wants of all reasonable human beings, and to enable 
them to live in peace and harmony with each other with- 
out ugly quarrels over food or wealth, without strife and 
war. 

But instead of enjoying our common heritage con- 
lectively and rationally, we fight over slices of it indi- 
vidually and savagely. Under the prevailing anarchy, 
miscalled “social order,” every person is sent out into the 
world to grab what he can for himself by merit, violence, 
and cunning and in hostility to everybody else. Our in- 
dustrial life is a war of all against all. Worker and 
worker fight for a job. Employer and employes fight for 
their shares of the product. Capitalist and capitalist 
fight for trade. Nation and nation fight for the world 
market. And so we have strikes and lockouts and bank- 
ruptcies and ruin within each country and wholesale 
murder between the countries. 

For let there be no mistake. The ghastly war which 
is shaking Europe in its very foundations has been 
caused by the rivalry between the capitalists of different 
nations for foreign markets and colonies. It is not a 
war of patriots. It is a war of traders. The murder 
of the Austrian archduke was a pretext. The diplomatic 
negotiations between Austria and Servia, Germany and 
Russia, France and England, were incidents. They pre- 
cipitated and fashioned the outbreak of hostilities, but 
they did not make the war. The war of today was fore- 
ordained when the nations of Europe went out to steal 
slices of the remaining globe for their merchants and 
manufacturers. It was practically declared when they 
created their stupendous armies and navies “for the 
preservation of peace.” Europe was at war to all in- 
tents and purposes for many years before the first shot 
was fired before Liége. 

With this tragic example before it, the United States 
stands at the parting of the ways. It may follow the 
fatal course of Europe or it may set up new standards of 
civilization in history. Alreadv we hear voices among 
us in favor of increased armament for the security of 
the nation, for the preservation of peace. We may heed 
the voice of alarm and embark upon a policy of mili- 
tarism ; erect powerful fortresses all along our extensive 
coast lines; build a navy sufficiently strong to control 
the Atlantic and Pacific oceans, and organize an army 
strong enough and numerous enough to overcome the 
military force of any other nation. We may put our 
young men under arms and set our older men and our 
women and children to the task of feeding them. We 
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may crush the people under the heavy burdens of a 
voracious militarism, and finally fall into a sanguinary 
cataclysm by preparing for it. 

Or we may reject all military and naval preparations 
and stake our future on the firm determination to main- 
tain peace under all circumstances. We may avoid all 
danger of war by removing all causes that make for war. 
Economically, geographically, ethnologically, and his- 
torically we are in a better position to escape war than 
any country ever was. We have no neighbors on the 
east and west. We have no cause for quarrel with our 
neighbors on the north and south. Our territory is 
ample for our population many times over. We need 
no foreign markets and no colonies. Our country is so 
large and rich and varied that it furnishes us all the 
means of life within its own borders. Importation of 
goods is not essential to our existence or welfare; ex- 
portation is often a crime. We have millions of men, 
women, and children right here in the United States 
who suffer for lack of food and other necessaries of life. 
Let us feed them and provide for their needs, and we 
will have little to send out to foreign countries. We 
have not one legitimate cause for struggle over foreign 
trade, for international bickering, quarrels, entangle- 
ments, and wars, save the desire of our capitalists for 
foreign investments and profits. 

Away with these investments and profits! They are 
not worth the life of a nation. Let our people devote 
all the colossal resources, energies, and ingenuity which 
the European nations waste on militarism and war to 
the peaceful pursuits of industry and to the task of 
securing social justice among themselves. Let us abol- 
ish competition, exploitation, and economic strife; let 
us organize our country, its wealth and work, on a basis 
of harmonious co-operation and collective enjoyment. 
let us make social peace at home, and we shall be at 
peace with the world, and the world will follow in our 
lead. Peace among nations must be based on peace 
among men. 





A Day of Woe. 
By Rembert G. Smith. 


The house of prayer is empty now, 
The hymn of praise no more is heard; 
Unbreathed, the sinner’s humble vow; 
Unspoken, warnings from God’s Word! 


The fields on which did gently fall 
The early and the latter rain 
And sunlight free from God to all, 
Are white with wheat, but all in vain! 


Deserted, too, the marts of trade, 
Emptied the streets of busy throngs, 
While peaceful commerce shrinks dismayed 
As war clouds lower with woeful wrongs! 


The air above is full of shame 
As war defiles her virgin paths, 
With navies hot with hate’s own flame, 
Uncooled by thoughts of aftermaths! 


Behold, O God, the day grows late, 
But Thy footstool is red again, 
And not outworn the primal hate 
Which moved the murd’rous heart of Cain! 

















How long shall wicked men rebel 
Against Thee, loving Lord of life, 

And, clad in glitt’ring garb of hell, 
Fare forth to fearful fields of strife? 


Unholy hands to Thee we lift 
In this dread time of woe and sin; 
Grant Thou our inmost hearts to sift 
And burn to dust the chaff within! 


In wrath forget not mercy, Lord; 
O bid the wars of men to cease; 
Melt by Thy love each bloody sword, 
And lead us forth in paths of peace! 
MARIETTA, GA. 


——_- ~pee@m - -- -- — 


The Chicago Peace Convention. 
By Graham Taylor. 


Probably no better account of the peace conference 
held in Chicago, February 27 and 28, 1915, could be 
found than that prepared by Graham Taylor, director 
of the Chicago School of Civics and Philanthropy. It 
appeared in the Chicago Daily News, and is reproduced 
here practically in full: 


CHICAGO INITIATIVE IN THE PEACE CAUSE. 


Just such a representative gathering never assembled 
anywhere else as rallied here last Saturday and Sunday 
at the call of Chicago’s “emergency federation of peace 
forces.” Soon after the war broke out a few of our citi- 
zens felt that Americans should get together, for their 
own sakes if not for the sake of the world at war, to lay 
new foundations for peace. They met informally, and 
finally risked calling upon presumably interested organi- 
zations to send delegates to confer upon what might be 
done. 

Emergency Federation of Peace Forces. 


In response to this call a surprisingly varied group 
met, representing political clubs, educational institu- 
tions, suffrage associations, the Single Tax Club, the 
Chicago Federation of Labor, women’s clubs, the City 
clubs, the Women’s Trade Union League, the churches, 
and the Socialist party, as well as peace societies.. After 
holding some public meetings at which a tentative pro- 
gramme for constructive peace was submitted for public 
approval, this emergency federation took the further risk 
of calling a national conference at Chicago. 

Bodies of citizens everywhere were invited to send 
delegates freely to confer on what nation-wide concerted 
action could be taken in the interest of international 
peace. Those convening the conference were not a little 
anxious as to the number and representative character 
of those who would assemble. But when the registra- 
tion cards were gathered, about 300 men and women 
were found to have come from many States and cities, 
all the way from New England to the Rocky Mountains. 
They represented commercial interests at the East and 
the National Socialist Party headquarters here at the 
West, newspapers, and more than thirty colleges, fra- 
ternal orders and federations of labor, women’s clubs 
and State and city governments, native Americans and 
foreign-born citizens from many lands, peace societies, 
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and churches of different faiths. Chicagoans were a 
small but influential minority. Jane Addams was 
chosen to preside over the permanent National Peace 
Federation, and Louis P. Lochner was made secretary, 
with headquarters at 116 South Michigan avenue. 


With Malice Toward None, Loyalty to All. 


While people of station were conspicuous by their ab- 
sence, both from the delegation and the audiences, yet 
all who gathered were impelled to come by the highest 
purpose and the sturdiest resolve to do what could be 
done to assure the peace of our country and to promote 
its peace-making influence in the world. Not a word of 
partiality for any country at war or a word of discrimi- 
nation against any warring nation escaped the lips of 
any one present. Nothing but the friendliest apprecia- 
tion of each and all the peoples engaged in fateful fratri 
cidal strife was expressed. The losses of life and treas- 
ure, of skill and product, suffered by each of them were 
accounted a loss to this country and the world. On our 
own account, as well as theirs, for the sake of every na- 
tion and all peoples, therefore, protest was entered 
against the further waste and ruin of the war. Only 
now and then were its gruesome scenes and dreadful suf- 
fering alluded to, and then only by those who had either 
witnessed them or had suffered the loss of friends. Ger- 
mans and Austro-Hungarians voiced the acute concern 
which true patriots of all nations cannot fail to feel over 
the desperate plight to whigh all their fatherlands are 
being driven by the terrible exigencies of this unprece- 
dented warfare. 

The speeches and discussions, which continued for two 
days, were able yet humble; very serious without being 
at all hysterical, squarely faced the extraordinary com- 
plications of the situation, yet undauntedly advocated 
national action. Edward A. Filene, the Boston mer- 
chant, thought that the public sentiment for peace which 
might be expressed by the American people would surely 
and quickly react upon the warring peoples through their 
representatives in this country. The Hon. John A. Ayl- 
ward urged the Wisconsin plan for the mediation of the 
neutral powers, wifhout armistice between the battling 
armies. The United States Commissioner of Education, 
Dr. Philander P. Claxton, asserted preparation for peace 
to be consistent with the spirit of democracy and that 
preparation for war is impossible for any democratic peo- 
ple. Morris Hillquit, national committeeman of the 
Socialist Party from New York, insisted that interna- 
tional peace can be based only upon social justice within 
the nation and gave human tone to the divine command, 
“Thou shalt not kill.’ Hamilton Holt, of the /nde- 
pendent, and Mr. and Mrs. Edwin D. Mead, of Boston, 
out of their long and world-wide experiences in the peace 
propaganda, spoke with unwavering confidence in its ul- 
timate triumph. Women’s voices rang out their new 
challenge to the old civilization based upon war. Mrs. 
W. I. Thomas demanded a civilization worthier of the 
motherhood and the childhood of the race. Jane Ad- 
dams patiently, skilfully, constructively guided the con- 
ference toward concerted action. 


For Conference of the Neutral Nations. 


Assured that no overture for peace could be expected 
from any nation at war, the only mediation hoped for 
was in the mediating action of the neutral nations. Rec- 
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ognizing the wisdom of the attitude of neutrality so 
carefully maintained by President Wilson, but believing 
that the time had come for calling a conference of neu- 
tral nations, the delegates unanimously petitioned the 
Government of the United States to call a conference of 
the neutral nations of the world to confer respecting the 
cessation of hostilities. With armistice if possible, with- 
out it if necessary, without the specific permission of the 
warring powers, but in such a way as not to endanger the 
neutrality of the neutral nations, their conference would 
constitute a voluntary court of continuous mediation, at 
least as long as the war should last. Suggestions for set- 
tlement should be invited from each warring nation, 
based upon the reasonable proposals that peace must not 
mean humiliation for any nation, and that it must not 
involve compromise which might result later in a re- 
newal of the war. This petition was committed to a 
delegation headed by Miss Jane Addams to present to the 
President of the United States and the United States 
Senate. 


Peace Proposals for Nation-wide Discussion. 


A nation-wide discussion of the following platform for 
peace was invited: 

A concert of nations to supersede “the balance of 
power” in their foreign policies; an international court 
for the settlement of all disputes; an international con- 
gress to legislate and administer international affairs; 
an international police force and the embodiment in in- 
ternational law of non-intercourse as the principle sanc- 
tioning and enforcing international obligations. 

Gradual reduction and final abolition of national ar- 
maments by the agreement of a sufficient number of na- 
tions, or nations of sufficient power, to insure protection 
to those disarmed, such reduction to be graduated in 
each nation according to the degree of disarmament ef- 
fected in other nations, the manufacture of armaments 
for private profit to be prohibited and the export of 
munitions of war to be directly under government con- 
trol. To this plank was added the resolution that— 


“Whereas the experience of Europe has demonstrated 
that increased armaments and preparedness for war cannot 
give national security, but lead logically and inevitably to 
war, therefore this conference protests against the present 
untimely agitation in our country for increased preparation 
for war, which increase would be viewed in certain quar- 
ters as a menace, and would tend to forfeit that confidence 
which is our highest credential for peaceful offices and 
mediation.” 


Protection of private property at sea and of neutral 
commerce and communication to be secured by neutral- 
izing the seas and such maritime trade routes as the 
Dardanelles, the Panama and Suez canals. Inequitable 
trade barriers and other more fundamental causes of 
war to be aimed at by national and international action. 
The principles of self-government and of universal adult 
suffrage to extend and reinforce the democracies of the 
world. No province to be transferred from one govern- 
ment to another without the consent of the population 
of such province. Unless ratified by the representatives 
of the people, no treaty, alliance or other arrangement 
should be entered upon by any nation. There should be 


treaties for securing delay before commencing hostilities 
and adequate machinery should be creating for insuring 
democratic control of foreign policies. 
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Outraging the Universal Sense of Humanity. 

These demands for peace are based upon the universal 
injustice of war. Nations are so interdependent in the 
organization of modern society that it is no longer possi- 
ble for two nations to wage war without imposing suffer- 
ing on all other nations and outraging the universal 
sense of humanity. No nation can declare war upon 
another nation without thereby in some measure declar- 
ing war upon all other nations. 





Peace on Earth. 


(An exercise suitable for schools, Sunday Schools, and Christian 
Endeavor societies for May 18.)* 


By JANE A. STEWART. 


(Six boys and six girls take chief part in this. Each car- 
ries a silver wand, to the upper end of which is fastened a 
wreath of white (paper or real) flowers surrounding a large 
silver letter to form the motto “Peace on Earth.” The chil- 
dren enter one at a time. Each advances with light, spring- 
ing polka step, boys and girls alternately. While singing. 
they take steps and wave the wand to music. At the third 
line of each stanza a courtesy is made.) 


First Boy (carrying letter P) (air, “Buy a Broom”) * sings: 


P stands for Peace Day; we welcome glad Peace 
Day! ‘ 
P stands for Peace Day; oh, happy are we! 
With a bow to the right, sir, and a bow to the 
left, sir, 
Come now and unite in a Peace Jubilee! 


(Bowing) 


Cuorus (by the school, to the refrain of “Buy a Broom’’) : 
Oh, Peace Day! glad Peace Day! We welcome glad Peace 
Day! 
With song and with banner, oh, let us give cheer! 
(Wave peace flags.) 


First Girt (carrying letter E, dancing and singing to 
same air): 
E stands for Energy—keep-at-it Energy ; 
E stands for Energy, never to cease. 
With a courtesy to right, sir, and a cour- 
tesy to left, sir, 
Never stop working to 
Peace! 
CnHorvus (by school at close of each verse, with waving of 
peace flags) : 


(Courtesying) 


bring in glad 


Oh, Peace Day! glad Peace Day! We welcome glad Peace 
Day! 
With song and with banner, oh, let us give cheer! 


Seconp Boy (carrying letter A): 


A means Arbitration, forced Arbitration ; 
A means Arbitration, when all will play fair! 
With a bow to the right, sir, and a bow to the 
left, sir, 
In just arbitration all nations will share! 
Chorus: 


(Bowing) 


SECOND GIRL: 
C stands for Courage; oh, great is their 
courage! 
C stands for Courage, which brave soldiers 
show! 
With a courtesy to right, sir, and a cour- 
tesy to left, sir; 
But the good toiler is no less a hero. 
Chorus. 


(Courtesying) 


*The tunes may be found in many eollections of songs, 
among them 

“The Most Popular Home Songs” and 

“The Most Popular Mother Goose Songs.”—Hinds, Noble & 
Eldredge. 
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TurirpD Boy: 


E means an Example—our land’s an Example; 
E means an Example of beautiful Peace! 
With a bow to the right, sir, and a bow to the left, sir, 
To uphold kindly Peace our land must not cease. 
Chorus. 
THIRD GIRL: 


O stands for Order, and Peace brings us Order; 
O stands for Order; ’tis Heaven’s first law! 
With a courtesy to right, sir, and a courtesy to left, sir, 
Peace Day is the greatest the world ever saw! 
Chorus. 
FourtH Boy: 


N stands for Nation, our wonderful Nation! 
N stands for our Nation, a Peacemaker good! 
With a bow to the right, sir, and a bow to the left, sir, 
Come, work for the day of human brotherhood! 
Chorus. 
FourtH GIRL: 


Ii means Education, broad Education ; 
E means Education for equality! 
With a courtesy to right, sir, and a courtesy to left, sir, 
We reveal war’s errors that men may be free! 
Chorus. 
FirtH Boy: “ 


A stands for Appeal; oh, hear our Appeal! 
A stands for Appeal by Peace-workers made! 
With a bow to the right, sir, and a bow to the left, sir, 
For the great cause of Peace we now ask your aid! 
Chorus. 
FirtH GIRL: 


R stands for Right; oh, the Peace cause is righteous; 
R stands for Right; will you not join our song? 
With a courtesy to right, sir, and a courtesy to left, sir, 
Now is the time to help the Peace cause along. 
Chorus. 
SrxtH Boy: 


T is for Treaty, a world-wide Peace Treaty ; 
T is for Treaty that will banish all war! 
With a bow to the right, sir, and a bow to the left, sir, 
Down with all conflict! Give us concord and law! 
Chorus. 
SrxtH GIRL: 


H is for Honor, the right sort of Honor! 
H is for Honor that will no land betray! 

With a courtesy to right, sir, and a courtesy to left, sir, 
Come, give a loud cheer, now, to welcome Peace Day! 


Chorus. 
PEACE DRILL. 


(By the same twelve boys and girls remaining on platform.) 


ScHoo. (air, “Wait for the Wagon”) :* 


Oh, Peace Day! happy Peace Day! 
Thy call we must obey! 

We gaily wave peace banners 
In honor of the day! 


(During the singing of above verse and following chorus 
the twelve boys and girls divide off by twos and march 
around, elevating and lowering their wands to the music of 
“Wait for the Wagon.” ) 


Chorus: 


Hail, happy Peace Day! 
Hail, happy Peace Day! 
Hail, happy Peace Day! 
The world for peace we pray! 


(During the singing of the second stanza the marchers 
on the platform form two opposite lines, with wands crossed 
overhead, the couples marching under the arches thus 
formed and back again to places,) 


THE ADVOCATE OF PEACE. 





Seconp STaNZA (sung by school) : 


Oh, Peace Day! happy Peace Day! 
What rapture you foretell! 

For with you there follows 
The striking of War's knell! 


Chorus: 


Hail, happy Peace Day! 
Hail, happy Peace Day! 
Hail, happy Peace Day! 
The world for peace we pray! 


(During the singing of the third stanza the opposite lines 
pass forward and back, cross to the other side, partners pass- 
ing each other; then back once more, and turn partners into 
place in a line forming “Peace on Earth” again.) 


TuHIRD STANZA (sung by school): 


Oh, Peace Day! happy Peace Day! 
For “Peace on Earth” you bring! 
And for your joys unfading 
Your praises high we sing! 


Chorus: 
Hail, happy Peace Day! 
Hail, happy Peace Day! 
Hail, happy Peace Day, 
The day of “Peace on Earth!” 





—7o 


War and the Children.* 
By Alexander Fichandler. 


You want to abolish war? Then begin with the chil- 
dren. 

We seem to be at a loss, when attempting to explain 
the remarkable change in usually sane, level-headed 
men when war is threatened or declared. All clear 
thinking vanishes; they see red and are eager for the 
fray, regardless of consequences, deaf to reason. 

But why not, pray? What else is to be expected after 
the training they have had and the influences to which 
they have been systematically subjected? From their 
very infancy war and war trappings have been made at- 
tractive to them. While mere children the greater part 
of their amusement was furnished by toy soldiers in 
gaudy uniforms. Thev played with miniature armies, 
conducted make-believe battles, killed imaginary ene- 
mies, and were encouraged by their elders to do so. 
They were taught to admire the soldier, his sword, his 
gun. 

The boy entered the kindergarten, and soldier worship 
was constantly before him. It was “March like a sol- 
dier,” “Stand like a soldier,” and 

“Soldier boy, soldier boy, 
Where are you going?” 


It was carrying imaginary guns, aiming, firing. It was 
drilling, marching. 

Later the bov found himself in the lower grades of his 
school life. He heard and read stories of war heroes, 
seldom of peace. It was General This and General 
That, great victories, magnificent campaigns, enemies 
routed, armies triumphant, spoils of war, etc., etc. To 
make these ideas more real] and vivig he was given books 
containing pictures of gallant men on horseback, gal- 
loping in brave array; regiments of stalwart warriors in 





* From The Public of February 12, 1915. 
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bright uniforms, bayonets glistening in the sunlight; 
mighty battleships, masts manned, guns grim and 
threatening. Sometimes he saw the picture of a 
wounded soldier, bloody bandage on his brow, but in a 
graceful attitude, a look of exaltation on his face, and 
below his inspiring farewell message. 

And when he reached the higher grades of school the 
boy was again subjected to stronger impressions of the 
same kind. Again he heard and read glorifications of 
military leaders, detailed accounts of campaigns and 
battles, and became imbued more and more with admira- 
tion for skill and strategy in man-killing. War was 
shown to him as a mighty game, from which the brave 
and strong, the wise and skillful, emerge triumphant, 
applauded. In many schools military organization and 
drill, fostered and carried on by school authorities, 
served to translate ideas and impressions into actual ex- 
periences. 

The child is father to the man. What wonder, then, 
these boys grew into manhood with such ideas almost 
ineradicably impressed on their minds? What wonder 
that when they are men they are so ready to volunteer 
and enthusiastically advocate war on the slightest provo- 
cation? It would be extraordinary if they acted other- 
wise with the training they have received. 

And now imagine that another course of procedure 
were followed in educating the young, and that we at- 
tempted to mould them quite differently. Suppose we 
accustomed our children to associate guns and swords 
with the idea of man-killing; not a man in the abstract, 
but some definite, real man—father, brother, uncle, 
cousin, playmate. Suppose weapons of war were placed 
by them in the same category as poison, fire, disease— 
possible means of causing the death of a loved one. Sup- 
pose we referred to armies and navies as dreadful evils, 
sometimes necessary, it is true, but as horrors of whose 
existence humanity is ashamed and for whose final ex- 
termination all are hoping and striving. ; 

Suppose wars and battles were studied by our children 
as events affecting concretely the lives of untold nam- 
bers—women made widows, children orphans, families 
homeless—not men, women, and children in the ab- 
stract, but possibly themselves, their mothers, their 
fathers. Suppose we told them of the numberless men 
lying on the battlefields, crushed, bleeding, under rolling 
wheels of heavy artillery, under feet of marching sol- 
diers, under hoofs of galloping horses. Suppose they 
were shown survivors returning to their homes maimed, 
disfigured, shattered, wrecks of their former selves, and 
ruins of cities shelled and destroyed, the inhabitants lefi 
penniless, shelterless, hopeless. 

Suppose we showed them pictures of ruins and battle- 
fields strewn with mutilated bodies, agonies indescribable 
on the faces of the dead and dying. Suppose through- 
out their school life children were to be shown war in its 
awful reality, its sordidness and brutality, and not ideal- 
ized, softened, sentimentalized. Suppose they were told 
the truth, instead of the monstrous lies to which they 
are accustomed. , 

Do you suppose that if taught thus they would become 
advocates of militarism, lovers of war ? 

There must be a thorough and complete change in all 
of our school work that is related to war. We must pur- 
sue some such methods as suggested here if we want to 
feel in any degree assured that when our boys become 
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men they will not allow themselves to be carried away 
by jingoistic appeals of self-seeking demagogues, but 
will ponder long and deeply before assenting to war and 
all it means. 

Too horrible for the little ones? They must be spared 
such awful things? Yes, but how about the actual hor- 
rors of war? Is not the end to be accomplished well 
worth the price? And then we are constantly employ- 
ing similar methods in attempting to prepare our chil- 
dren for life. We are continually warning them of dan- 
gers that result from improper use of fire, poison, nar- 
cotics, aleohol ; we paint as vividly as we can the conse- 
quences of lying, stealing, and other vices; similarly do 
we attempt to prevent disease and disease spreading. 
Do not the results justify the means? No, the truth 
must be told to children, if necessary, if the world is to 
be made better and happier. 

You want to abolish war? 
dren. 


Then begin with the chil- 


Book Reviews. 


War AND OTHER Essays. By the late Prof. William 
Graham Sumner. Edited, with introduction, by 
Albert Galloway Keller. New Haven: Yale Uni- 
versity Press, 1913. 381 pp. Price, $2.25 net. 


Professor William Graham Sumner was for nearly 
forty years professor of political and social science at 
Yale University, an authority in his chosen field, and a 
commanding personality among his students because of 
his splendid character, as well as his marvelous mind. 
The introduction to the volume is a charming interpre- 
tation of the man by his: friend, co-worker, and suc- 
cessor, Professor Keller. ‘The essays and lectures were 
first published in 1911 and reprinted in 1913. The ad- 
dress on “War,” which gives title to the book, was de- 
livered in 1903. Professor Sumner takes as his text the 
familiar argument that war is necessary and a good 
thing, and that we ought therefore to have war occasion- 
ally. He proceeds to show just what war has and has 
not done for human welfare. He traces the origin of 
treaties, the development of the peace element, begin- 
ning with the house peace and enlarging to the peace 
group, within which there is no fighting. Following 
these “peace institutions” into higher civilization, we get 
a larger peace group of States, uniting under interna- 
tional law, gradually developing and enlarging as ra- 
tional and moral methods take the place of force. The 
United States is a larger peace group of confederated 
States. 

In the face of the present European war the following 
sentences of the author read like a prophecy: 

“There is only one limit possible to the war preparations 
of a modern European state; that is. the last man and the 
last dollar it can control. What will come of the mixture 
of sentimental social philosophy and warlike policy? There 
is only one thing rationally to be expected, and that is a 
frightful effusion of blood in revolution and war during the 
century now opening.” 





Of the other sixteen essays which are contained in this 
volume, there are three which deal especially with im- 
perialism, which was such a vital issue in the years from 
1896 to 1900. “The Fallacy of Territorial Extension,” 
“The Conquest of the United States by Spain,” and “The 
Predominant Issue” show how fatal to our political sys- 
tem would be the adoption of such a policy. 
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One other of the lectures deserves special mention: 
“The Proposed Dual Organization of Mankind”—a dis- 
cussion of the Monroe Doctrine. This doctrine, he 
states, is really an attempt on the part of the United 
States to define the rights of other nations. To realize 
it would be to organize the world into a dual system, one 
part to be ruled by Europe, one by the United States. 
This is neither rational nor practicable. What is to be 
is a union of nations in a world family, whose rights and 
duties to each other are embodied in a code of interna- 
tional law. Any doctrine not consistent with this idea 
of the inter-relation of parts of the human race will ulti- 
mately have to be set aside. 


EartH HuNnGer AND OTHER Essays. By the late Prof. 
William Graham Sumner. Edited by Albert G. 
Keller. New Haven: Yale University Press, 1913. 
377 pp. “Price, $2.25 net. 

This volume is a second collection of the essays and 
addresses of Professor Sumner. “Earth Hunger, or the 
Philosophy of Landgrabbing,” was first delivered in 
1896. It is a characteristic exposition of Professor 
Sumner’s theories regarding expansion, colonization, the 
Monroe Doctrine, and the like. There are several short 
essays on Liberty and Democracy, besides a number deal- 
ing more purely with sociological problems. 


THE Cuurcn’s OpporruNITy IN THE PRESENT CRISIS. 
By Henry T. Hodgkin. London: Headley Broth- 
ers. 15 pp. Price, twopence. 

Mr. Hodgkin takes as his text for this telling little 
pamphlet this sentence from Mr. Wells: “The European 
catastrophe is the tragedy of the weak though righteous 
Christian will.” He shows how far short the church 
has come in teaching the world that there is a better 
way, and in making the world believe in the good faith 
and good will of other men of other nations. The 
church must counteract the virile philosophy of the 
Bernhardis of England and Germany by something 
more virile. This war is giving her the most wonder- 
ful opportunity of guiding the world into the highest 
ideals of the brotherhood of man. Never before was 
there such a demonstration of the brutal diabolism of 
the great war curse. The church must have a clear 
conception of her function—loyalty to the whole world 
as opposed to family, tribe, or nation. The world must 
look to the church for relief from the material burden 
of militarism, and as the church believes in the eventual 
conquering of goodness and gentleness, now is the time 
for her to speak. ‘Through many difficulties the church 
has come triumphant; let her triumph now in calling 
the church universally to unite in a universal prayer 
more effective than the skill of so-called diplomats and 
statesmen. The door of opportunity is open, and it is 
for the church fearlessly to enter into the kingdom of 
faith, hope, and love, not to be afraid to be called 
dreamer, knowing that on her side is the Prince of Peace. 
“Dreamers of dreams!” we take the taunt with gladness, 

Knowing that God, beyond the years you see, 
Hath wrought the dreams that count with you for mad- 
ness, 
Into the substance of the life to be. 

War AND Insurance. By Josiah Royce. New York: 
Macmillan Company, 1914. 96 pp. Price, $1.00. 

Although written by a philosopher, this little book 
claims not to be philosophical, but practical. After 
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defining the theory of insurance and explaining that 
efforts for international peace by judicial means, by 
banking agencies, and by other forces have been par- 
tially useful and frequently “disappointing,” the au- 
thor states that “no adequate effort has yet been made 
to further the cause of peace through the deliberate ap- 
plication of the form of the insurer’s community to 
international business.” The thesis of the book is “that 
whenever insurance of the nations, by the nations, and 
for the nations begins, it will thenceforth never vanish 
from the earth, but will begin to make visible to us the 
holy city of the community of all mankind,” and the 
claim is made that a long step will be taken toward the 
much desired brotherhood of man by applying “to in- 
ternational relations, gradually and progressively, that 
principle of insurance which has been found so unex- 
pectedly fruitful and peaceful and powerful and unify- 
ing in the life and in the social relations of individual 
men.” 

While the thesis seems admirable, the great question 
is, of course, Will it work? In view of what is going on 
in Europe today, it would seem that the world will have 
to move forward for some time yet before the plan could 
be put into effect. Nevertheless the scheme is intensely 
interesting, and one dare not say that some day it may 
not be the means of establishing the reign of peace. 

J. M.S. 
Dr. Hans Wehberg. A 
IV of the Handbuch des 
Dr. Fritz Stier-Somlo, of 
Kohlhammer, 1915. 456 


Das SEEKRIEGSRECHT. By 
special number of Vol. 
Volkerrechts, edited by 
Cologne. Stuttgart: W. 
pp. Price, 16 marks. 
This scholarly discussion of the laws of naval war- 
fare from the pen of Dr. Hans Wehberg, of Diisseldorf, 
is a timely and comprehensive presentation of a subject 
that is now claiming the attention of internationalists 
evervwhere. Among the topics to which special atten- 
tion is given are the fundamental principles of the laws 
of naval warfare, the evolution of these laws, capture 
at sea, contraband, mines, bombardment of unfortified 
towns, rights of blockade, and the care of the wounded, 
ete. The work also considers the rights of neutrals in 
detail. In a concluding chapter the author points out 
the latest measures taken by England against German 
commerce, and closes with several pages on the London 
declaration. This is the most complete work that has 
anneared in the German language in the last decade on 
the subject of the laws of naval warfare, and will be 
studied with deep interest by international jurists. 


VOLKERRECHTLICHE MONOGRAPHIEN. Published by 
Dr. Walter Schiicking and Dr. Hans Wehberg. 
Breslau: J. U. Kern’s Verlag, 1914. 

Three volumes in this series of Monographs on In- 
ternational Law have already been issued: Vol. I. Prob- 
leme der internationalen Organisation. By Dr. Ra- 
fael Erich, Professor of Law at Helsingfors. Price, 
t marks. Vol. II. Die Geschichte der Pan-Amerikan- 
ischen Bewegung. By Dr. Robert Biichi. 189 pp. 
Price, 6 marks. Vol. III. Die Vélkerrechtliche Stel- 
lung Agyptens. By Dr. Ernst Frhr. von Mayer. 168 
pp. Price, 5 marks. 

In the second volume Dr. Biichi gives the history of 
the Pan-American movement, in four sections: (@) 
America and International Law, discussing her en- 
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trance into the field of international law and her atti- 
tude on the principles of international law. (b) His- 
tory of Pan-Americanism, beginning with the plan of 
James G. Blaine, including the history of the four Pan- 
American conferences. (c) The Organization of Cen- 
tral America. (d) Pan-Americanism and the Policy 
of the United States. A discussion of the reasons for 
the relatively small results of the Pan-American move- 
ment up to the present time, the policy of the United 
States in Latin America, the Monroe Doctrine, etc. 

The third volume, by Dr. von Mayer, on “The Inter- 
national Position of Egypt,” embodies the results of his 
research into the evolution of the international nosition 
of Egypt up to the outbreak of the present war, when 
the author took the field. The preface by Dr. Schiick- 
ing is a tribute to the bravery and the learning of Dr. 
von Mayer, his former pupil, whose wish it was that the 
volume should appear in its incomplete form, rather 
than be delayed until the close of the war. The first 
seventy pages are historical; the remainder of the book 
discusses (1) the relations of Egypt to Turkey and 
other powers from 1840 to 1882, and (2) her relations 
to Turkey, England, and the other powers from 1882 
to the present time. 


REMEMBER Lovuvarn. Selected by E. V. Lucas. Lon- 
don: Methuen & Co. 86 pp. Price, 40 cents net. 

This volume of verses, called “A Little Book of Lib- 
erty and War,” is a collection of many of the most stir- 
ring poems of liberty and war from the pens of the best 
poets of England and America. There are eight sections, 
entitled Liberty, The Call to Arms, Our Sea, Great 
Hearts, Great Deeds, Home, The Toll, After. Unfortu- 
nately, no note in favor of peace is found in the volume. 


RIVERTON SANDS AND OTHER VERSES. By Wilhelmina 
Sherriff Elliot. The Southland Times Co., Ltd., 
Invercargill, New Zealand. 45 pp. 

This is a little booklet containing seven poems by Mrs. 
Elliot, better known by her maiden name, Wilhelmina 
Sherriff Bain. Mrs. Elliott is an active peace worker, 
president of the Aparima Peace Union, who first became 
known to Americans at the time of the Thirteenth Inter- 
national Peace Congress, held at Boston, 1904. Three 
of the poems— Lo! the Glad Morn,” “Come,” and 
“Peace! Perfect Peace !’—are earnest expressions of the 
author’s hatred of the injustice and wrongs of the present 
social system and of her faith in the coming new era of 
fraternity and peace. 

“Brave soldiers of humanity, 
True comrades of your fellow-men, 
‘Life! Life!’ not ‘Death!’ will be your cry, 
And Earth shall know her heroes then.” 


THE Conco AND OTHER Poems. By Vachel Lindsay. 
With introduction by Harriet Monroe, Editor of 
Poetry. New York: Macmillan Company, 1915. 
159 pp. Price, $1.25. 

In this volume of verses from the comparatively new 
poet of the Middle West there are some delightful bits 
of rhythm and song, besides some rugged, powerful 
stanzas that startle and hold the attention until the truth 
is revealed to the reader. Mr. Lindsay believes that 
poetry is a “song art” and should appeal primarily to 
the ear. His verses need to be read aloud, therefore, to 
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get their full value. The last section of the present vol- 
ume is the one that has especial interest for peace work- 
ers. It is entitled “War,” and contains six short poems. 
The first, “Abraham Lincoln Walks at Midnight,” is per- 
haps the best, though each is telling and powerful. We 
quote from “The Unpardonable Sin”: 


“This is the sin against the Holy Ghost: 
To speak of bloody power as right divine, 
And call on God to guard each vile chief’s house, 
And for such chiefs turn men to wolves and swine: 
“To go forth killing in White Mercy’s name, 
Making the trenches stink with spattered brains, 
Tearing the nerves and arteries apart, 
Sowing with flesh the unreaped golden plains. 
“In any Church’s name, to sack fair towns, 
And turn each home into a screaming sty; 
To make the little children fugitive, 
And have their mothers for a quick death ery— 
“This is the sin against the Holy Ghost: 
This is the sin no purging can atone: 
To send forth rapine in the name of Christ: 
To set the face, and make the heart a stone.” 


Makers oF Mapness. By Hermann Hagedorn. N. Y.: 
The MacMillan Co. 1914. 95 pp. Price, $1.00. 

In “Makers of Madness,” a drama evidently inspired 
by the conflict now raging in Europe, Mr. Hagedorn has 
pictured the powerlessness of a king who wants peace, 
yet all of whose cabinet have decided that there must be 
war, who threaten to resign, and finally force the king 
to believe that war is unavoidable. On the other hand, 
there is portrayed the lobbying that goes on in the sen- 
ate of a so-called democracy—lobbying by contractors, 
gun manufacturers, owners of chains of newspapers to 
bring on a war—and the absolute helplessness felt by 
single upholders of peace in the face of the mad prating 
about national honor and patriotism. The book shows 
the destructiveness of war, but it lacks a definite aim 
which would set people to thinking along constructive 
lines. 
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Branches of American Peace Society. 
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The Absurdities of Militarism.—By Ernest Howard Crosby. 
12 pages. Price, $1.50 per hundred. Third edition. 


Annual Report of the Directors of the American Peace 
Society for 1913-1914. 15 cts. per copy. 


The Arbitrations of the United States.—By Professor John 
Bassett Moore. 32 pages. 5 ets. each. 

A Battle, as it Appeared to an Eye-witness.—By Rev. R. B. 
Howard. Letter Leaflet No. 1. 25 cts. per hundred. 


The Case for Limitation of Armaments.—By Benjamin F. 
Trueblood. 16 pages. 5 ets. each; $3.50 per hundred. 


The Century of Anglo-American Peace.—By James L. Tryon. 
12 pages. Price, 3 ets. each; $2.00 per hundred. 

The Cherry Festival of Naumburg.—Letter Leaflet No. 4. 
Price, 25 cts. per hundred. 

The Christ of the Andes.—8 pages. 
hundred. 


The Churches and the Peace Movement.—By Rev. James L. 
Tryon. 4 pages. Price, 50 cts. per hundred. 

The Conditions of Peace Between the East and the West.— 
By J. H. De Forest, D,D. 16 pages. $2.50 per hundred. 


The Cost of War.—Giving approximate loss in men, in money, 
in destruction of property, and in indirect economic 


Illustrated. $1.00 per 


waste. By Benjamin F. Trueblood. 16 pages. 5 cts. per 
copy; $3.00 per hundred. 
The Doom of War.—By Arthur Deerin Call. 24 pages. Price, 


5 ets. per copy. 
Dymond’s Essay on War.—With an introduction by John 
Bright. Sent free on receipt of 5 cts. for postage. 
Economic Facts for Practical People-—By Lucia Ames Mead. 
New edition, revised. Price, $1.00 per hundred. 


Eighteenth of May: 
History of the Cbservance of. 
each; $1.50 per hundred. 
Peace Exercise for. By Jane A. Stewart. 4 pages. Price, 
40 ets. per hundred. 
Suggestive Programs for. 
An Essay toward the Present and Future Peace of Europe.— 
By William Penn. First published in 1693. 24 pages, 
with cover. Price, 5 cts., or $3.50 per hundred. 


The Forces That Failed and The Burden of the Nations.— 
Two lectures by Dr. Thomas E. Green. 40 pages, with 
cover. Price, 15 ets. each; $10.00 per hundred. 

Historic Development of the Peace Idea.—By Benjamin F. 
Trueblood. Price, 5 cts. per copy; $3.50 per hundred. 
History of the American Peace Society and its Work.—16 

pages. Price, 5 cts. per copy; $3.50 per hundred. 

How the Sunday Schools May Aid the Peace Movement.— 
By Benjamin F. Trueblood. Price, 50 cts. per hundred. 

Hymns for Peace Meetings.—6 pages, with music. 5 cts. each; 
35 cts. per dozen; $2.50 per hundred. 

International Arbitration at the Opening of the Twentieth 
Century.—By Benjamin F. Trueblood. 24 pages. Price, 
5 ets. each; $3.00 per hundred. 

The Internatidénal Mind.—By Nicholas Murray Butler. 12 
pages. Price, 5 cts. 

The Interparliamentary Union and its Work.—By Rev. J. L. 
Tryon. 8 pages. 2 cts. each; $1.25 per hundred. 


The Inviolability of Human Life.—By Mrs. Frederick Pethick- 
Lawrence. 4 pages. 50 cts. per hundred. 


12 pages. Price, 3 cts. 


Price, 35 cts. per hundred. 


Is Japan a Menace to the United States?—By Rev. J. H. 
De Forest, thirty-three years a missionary in Japan. 


pages. 


12 
Price, 3 ets. each; $2.00 per hundred. 
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Military Drill in Schools.—By Rev. W. Evans Darby, LL. D. 
8 pages. Price, 3 cts. each; $1.00 per hundred. 

The Mission of the United States of America in the Cause of 
Peace.—By David J. Brewer. 20 pages. 5 cts. per copy. 

The Monroe Doctrine and the International Court.—By 
William I, Hull. 16 pages. Price, 3 cts. each; $2.00 per 
hundred. 

The Moral Damage of War to the School Child.—By Rev. 
Walter Walsh. 8 pages. $1.00 per hundred. 

Nationalism and Internationalism, or Mankind One Body.— 
By George Dana Boardman, D.D. 12 pages. Price, 5 ets. 
each; $3.00 per hundred. 

New England as a Factor in the Peace Movement. 
By James L. Tryon. 2 cents each. 


**Organized Insanity,’’ or The Hague. 


4 pages. 


A Reply to Admiral 


Mahan. By Geo. W.Nasmyth. 12 pp. $1.50 per hundred. 
The Peace Palace at The Hague.—8 pages. Illustrated. Price, 
3 ets. each; $1.50 per hundred. 


Perpetual Peace.—By Immanuel Kant. 
min F, Trueblood. 53 pages. Price, 

A Primer of the Peace Movement.—By Lucia Ames Mead. Re- 
vised and enlarged edition of 1915. 24 pages. Price, 
10 ets.; $5.00 per hundred, 

Sheuld any National Dispute be Reserved from Arbitration?— 


By Hon. J. H. Ralston. Second edition. 8 pages. $1.00 
per hundred. 


Translated by Benja- 
20 cents. 


A Solemn Review of the Custom of War.—By Noah Worces- 
ter, D.D. A reprint of the pamphlet first published in 
1814. 24 pages. Price, 5 ets.; $3.00 per hundred. 

Some Recent Developments of the Organized Peace Movement 
in America.—By Arthur D. Call. 8 pp. $1.00 per hundred. 

The Statue of Peace. 
hundred. 

The Teaching of History in the Public Schools with Refer- 
ence to War and Peace.—Report of a committee of three 
appointed by the American Peace Society. 28 pages. 
Price, 5 cts. each; $3.50 per hundred. 

Teaching Patriotism and Justice—By Lucia Ames Mead. 
Price, $2.00 per hundred. 


Poem. By Katrina Trask. 40 cts. per 


Tolstoy’s Letter on the Russo-Japanese War.—48 pages and 
cover. Price, 10 cts. 

A Truce for the Toilers—By Amanda M. Hicks. 
ets. per hundred. 

The Two Hague Conferences and Their Results——By Benja- 
min F. Trueblood. 16 pages. New edition. 5 cts. each; 
$2.50 per hundred. 


Wanted: Aggressive Pacifism.—By Louis F. Lochner. 
Price, $1.00 per hundred. 

War from the Christian Point of View.—By Ernest Howard 
Crosby. Revised edition. $1.50 per hundred. 


War Unnecessary and Unchristian.—By Augustine Jones. 
Third edition, 20 pages. 5 ets. each; $3.00 per hundred. 


Washington’s Anti-militarism.—Letter Leaflet No. 6. 
Price, 50 cts. per hundred. 

What War Is Destroying.—By Jane Addams. 
ets. per hundred. 


William Penn’s Holy Experiment in Civil Government.—By 
Benjamin F. Trueblood. 24 pages with cover. 5 cts. each, 
or $4.00 per hundred. 


30 


Poem. 


8 pages. 


4 pages. 


4 pages. 50 


Women in the Peace Movement.—By Benjamin F. Trueblood. 
8 pages. $1.50 per hundred. 


Women and War.—By Grace Isabel Colbron. 
per hundred. 


Picture Post Cards. Copy of the painting by Adri B. Van 
Oordt, ‘‘Children Building the Temple of Peace.’’ 5 
cents each. Reduced rates in quantities. 


4 pages. 50 cts. 


Copies of a Photograph of the Baroness von Suttner 
may be had at 25 cents each. Suitable for framing. 
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ARBITRATION AND THE HAGUE CoURT. 
By Hon. John W. Foster. A concise 
manual of the chief features of the 
arbitration movement. Price, $1.00. 

THE ARBITER IN CouNciIL. A Compen- 
dium of Argument and Information 
on the Peace Movement. 567 pages. 
Price, $2.25. 

ARMS AND INpUstTRY. By Norman An- 
gell. American edition of The Foun- 
dations of International Polity. 248 
pages. Price, $1.25. 

Bryonp War. A Chapter in the Nat- 
ural History of Man. By Vernon L. 
Kellogg. 172 pages. Price, $1.00. 

CHANNING’s DiscourRsES ON War. Dr. 
Channing’s Addresses on War, with 
extracts from discourses and letters. 
Price, 65 cts. 

CHRIST AND War. A Peace Study Text- 
book. By Wm. E. Wilson. Price, 60 cts. 

CHRISTIAN NON-RESISTANCE. By Adin 
Ballou. 278 pages. Price, 50 cts. 

A CoursE IN CiTIzENsHIP. Graded for 
school use. 3879 pages. Price, $1.25. 

THE Etuics or Force. By H. E. War- 
ner. Price, 60 cts. 

EVOLUTION AND Empire. By John Wil- 
liam Graham, M. A. 222 pages. Price, 
40 ets. Paper board covers. 

THE FEDERATION OF THE WorLD. By 
Benjamin F. Trueblood. Third edi- 
tion. 227 pages. Price, 75 cts. 

THe First Book or Wortp Law. By 
Raymond L. Bridgman. A compila- 
tion of the International Conventions 
to which the principal nations are 
signatory. 308 pages. 8vo. Price, 
$1.65. 

THe First HaGue CONFERENCE. By 
Andrew D. White. 123 pages. Price, 
55 cts. 

Tue FISHERIES ARBITRATION ARGUMENT 
or Hon. Exrinv Root. With an Intro- 
duction and Appendix by Dr. James 
Brown Scott. 674 pages. Price, $3.50. 

THE FRIENDSHIP OF Nations. By Lucile 
Gulliver. A Story of the Peace Move- 
ment for Young People. 293 pages. 
Price, 75 cts. 

THe FuTrureE oF War. By John de 
Bloch. Preface by W.T. Stead. The 
sixth volume of Mr. Bloch’s great 
work on “The Future of War.” 
Price, 65 cents. 

GARRISON THE NON-RESISTANT. By Er- 
nest H. Crosby. Price, 50 cts. 

Tur Geeat Ittusion. By Norman An- 
gell. 388 pages. Price, $1.00. 
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THE HAGUE PEACE CONFERENCES OF 1899 
AND 1907. By James Brown Scott. 
Two large vols. Price, $5.00 net. 

THE HUMAN Hakvest. By David Starr 
Jordan. Price, $1.00. 

THE HuMAN SLAUGHTER-HOUSE. By 
Wilhelm Lamszus. Introd. by Alfred 
Noyes. 116 pages. Price, 56 cts. 

INTERNATIONAL ARBITRATION AND PRO- 
CEDURE. By Robert C. Morris. Fore- 
word by President Taft. 234 pages. 
Price, $1.35. 

THE INTERNATIONAL MIND. By Nicholas 
Murray Butler. Price, 75 cts. 

INTERNATIONAL TRIBUNALS: A collection 
of Schemes which have been proposed, 
with list of instances of international 
settlements by arbitral courts and 
commissions. By W. Evans Darby, 
LL.D. 900 pages. Price, $4.00. 

IN THE VANGUARD. By Katrina Trask. 
148 paegs. A superb 3-act play. 
School edition, 50 ets. 

Lay Down Your ARMS. By the Baron- 
ess von Suttner. Authorized English 
translation. New edition, 65 cts. 

MEMoIRS OF BERTHA VON SUTTNER. 
Authorized translation. 2 volumes. 
Price, $4.00 net. 

MoHONK ADDRESSES. Edward Everett 
Hale. With Introduction by Edwin 
D. Mead. 150 pages. Price, $1.00. 

THE Morat DAMAGE OF War. By Rev. 
Walter Walsh. Revised edition. 462 
pages. 90 cents. 

THE NEW Peace MOVEMENT. By Wil- 
liam I. Hull. 216 pages. Price, $1.00. 

THE NEWER IDEALS OF PEACE. By Jane 
Addams. Price, $1.25. 

THE ORIGIN OF THE RED Cross. Henri 
Dunant. Translated from the French 
by Mrs. David H. Wright. 90 pages. 
Price, $1.00. 

THE Passtinac oF War. A Study in 
Things that Make for Peace. By 
William Leighton Grane. 302 pages. 
Fourth edition, $1.00. 

THE PATRIOTISM OF DENYS MAHON. By 
F. S. Hallowes. Price, $1.15. 

THE PEACE CONFERENCE AT THE HAGUE. 
By F. W. Holls. Price, $4.00. 

THE PEACE MOVEMENT IN AMERICA. By 
Julius Moritzen. 419 pages. Price, 
$3.00. 

THe Peace ProsteM. By Frederick 
Lynch. I~>troduction by Andrew Car- 
negie. 127 pages. Price, 75 cts. 

Prive or War. By Gustaf Janson. 350 
pages. Price, $1.30. A powerful story 
of the recent war in Tripoli. 

Rapa. A drama in one act. By Alfred 
Noyes. Price, 60 cts. 

REPORTS OF THE AMERICAN NATIONAL 
PEACE CONGRESSES OF 1907, 1909, 1911, 
AND 1913. Price, 75 cts. each. 

REPORTS OF THE INTERNATIONAL PEACE 
ConGRESSES : Chicago, 1893—Paper, 50 
cts.; cloth, 75 cts. Boston, 1904— 
Paper, 10 cts.; cloth, 50 cts. Milan, 
1906 — Paper, 10 cts. Stockholm, 
1910— 388 pages. $1.50. Geneva, 
1912—382 pages. $1.00. The Hague, 
1913—408 pages. 75 cents. 

REPORTS OF PEACE CONFERENCES AND 
CoNGRESSES : American Friends—Held 
at Philadelphia, 1901. Price, 15 cts. 
Mohonk Arbitration — Reports from 
1899 to date. Price, 5cts.each. New 
England Peace Congress—Hartford, 
1910. Price, 10 cts. 
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Str RANDAL CREMER: 
Work. By Howard Evans. 
pages. . Price, $1.40. 

SUMNER’S ADDRESSES ON War. The 
True Grandeur of Nations, The War 
System of the Commonwealth of Na- 
tions, and The Duel Between France 
and Germany. Price, 65 cts. 

SWoRDS AND PLOUGHSHARES. By Lucia 
Ames Mead. 249 pages. Price, $1.00. 

TEXTS OF THE PEACE CONFERENCES AT 
THE HacGugE, 1899 anv 1907. Edited 
by James Brown Scott. 447 pages. 
Price, $2.20. 

ToLsToy AND His MessaGeE. By Ernest 
Howard Crosby. Price, 50 cts. 

THE Two HaGue CONFERENCES. By 
Joseph H. Choate. 109 pages. Price, 
$1.00. 

THE Two HaGuE CONFERENCES. By 
Wm. I. Hull. 516 pages. Price, $1.65. 

THE UNITED STATES AND PEACE. By 
Wm. Howard Taft. Price, $1.00. 

UNIVERSAL PEACE—WAR IS MESMERISM. 
By Arthur E. Stilwell. 179 pages. 
Price, $1.50. 

UNSEEN EMPIRE. 
dan. 211 pages. Price, $1.25. 

THE UNSEEN EMPIRE. By Atherton 
Brownell. A Drama. Price, $1.50. 

THE War Gop. By Israel Zangwill. A 
Tragedy in Five Acts. Price, $1.00. 

Wak INCONSISTENT WITH THE RELIGION 
or JESUS CHRIST. By David L. 
Dodge. A reprint of the first two 
pamphlets published in this country 
in behalf of Peace. Price, 65 cts. 

THE War Travers. By G. H. Perris. 
Enlarged from pamphlet. Price, 30 
cts. 

WaR AND WASTE. 
dan. 296 pages. 

THE WINE Press. A TALE OF WAR. 
By Alfred Noyes. Price. 60 cents. 

WORLD ORGANIZATION. By R. L. Bridg- 
man. Price, 60 cts. 


PAMPHLETS. 


THE BLoop oF THE NATION. By David 
Starr Jordan. Price, 15 cts. 

THE HaGue PEACE SYSTEM IN OPERA- 
TION. By James LL. Tryon. 24 pages. 
Price, 10 cts. 

THE HIGHER SoLDIERSHIP. 
E. Beals. 56 pages. Price, 20 cts. 
A LEAGUE OF PEAcE. By Andrew Car- 
negie. The Rectorial Address to the 
University of St. Andrews, 1905. 47 

pages. Price, 10 cents. 

THE LIMITATION OF ARMAMENTS. By 
d’Estournelles de Constant. Paper at 
the Interparliamentary Conference at 
London, July, 1906. 5 cts. 

OUTLINE OF LESSONS ON WAR AND 
PEACE. By Lucia Ames Mead. Price, 
10 cts. 

PATRIOTISM AND INTERNATIONALISM. By 
Lucia Ames Mead. A Manual for 
Teachers. Material for Programs for 
May 18, ete. Price, 20 cts. 

THe War: WHat SHOULD BE Salp 
ABOUT IT IN THE ScHoOvLsS? By Fan- 
nie Fern Andrews. Price, 5 cts. each. 

WaR AND PEACE PAMPHLETS OF THE 
GARTON FouNDATION. Price, 5 cents 
each; 35 cents per dozen. 

yy Angellism. By J. B. S. Ben- 
e 


By David Starr Jor- 


By David Starr Jor- 
Price, $1.00. 


By Charles 


nett. 
Commercial Security. By Norman An- 


ell. 
Militarism and Wages. By F. Merttens. 
Two Keels to One Not Dnough. By 
Norman Angell. 





